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| most sweetly of “home.” 
| to the sweet strains, and feel in our hearts that 
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THE SHAWNEE SPRING AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


BY REY. C. COLLINS, D. D. 
VACATION trip to the valley of Virginia 
A in August! What part of our glorious land 
could be more attractive, or promise more of 
pleasure to the wearied spirit, after a year’s con- 
finement in the pent-up, musty lecture-room, 
amid the dull routine of home duties, surrounded 
by dictionaries and blackboards, and following 
with machine-like regularity those noisy signals 
which give system and movement to college 
life—the bells? Ungracious disturber of the 
student’s morning slumbers, this iron-tongued 
Cerberus! How many pleasant morning dreams 
unfinished; how many charming reveries by day 
have vanished with all their splendid air-castles, 
at thy fierce bark! The laggard freshman and 
sophomore owe thee no good will. 

But what sound is more full of cheer to the 
tired student, and the more tired professor, than 
“vacation?” To the first it tells of release from 
study, the annual visit home, the joyful welcome 
of parents and brothers and sisters; and the 
thousand endearments which affection provides, 
and which are always so dear to the returning 
son. To the professor it is the welcome signal 
of respite from soul-consuming toil. His flagging 
spirits, jaded under the pressure of the constant 
draught, cry out for rest. He hails the vacation 
with joy, because he then becomes for a time a 
free man. He walks and leaps, feels and talks, 
like other men. He wanders abroad, stays at 
home, visits, recreates himself, or sleeps with a 


| most hilarious consciousness both of the novelty 


and value of the new-found liberty. 

The poet of the domestic affections has sung 
We joyfully respond 
there is “no place like” it. Indeed, we would 
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not exchange ours, humble though it be, for Vic- 
toria’s royal palace with all its splendors, or that 
of her imperial neighbor across the straits. The 
golden trinket which kings wear as the emblem 
of authority, we own not; yet, Solomon being 
witness, we have a “crown;” and as to “jewels,” 
let the boastful Cornelia show any six if she can, 
more worthy of love. Yet it is good sometimes 
for a man to leave home, taking “crown” and 
“jewels” with him if he may, and, wander 
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abroad amid new scenes, to catch inspiration | 


from the fresh and sweet summer air; to look 
upon the changing panorama of green fields, hills, 
and mountains; to mingle in other society, and 
open the heart to the kindly influences of friend- 
ship which glow on other altars besides our own. 
It is said, indeed, that 
“ Angels from friendship gather half their joys.” 

Whether in this particular Revelation accords 
with the poet or not we need not be nice td in- 
quire. Perhaps, with angels, this feeble sentiment 
is absorbed in the stronger sense of love. The au- 
thor himself would have been at fault, no doubt, 
if assailed in the midst of his devout reveries, by 
a demand for proof of the genial proposition. 
The love of angels may possibly shade itself off 
into friendship; but, if so, the fact is not re- 


vealed. If angel bosoms glow with this earthly | 


flame, perhaps they are not insensible likewise to 
patriotism and philanthropy! We are, however, 
more certain on another point. Friendship we 
know is a plant which thrives on earth. In the 
midst of earth’s sorrows, where sin holds so sad 
a sway, a few of the flowers of paradise still 
spring up among the rocks, as if to remind us 
how lovely Eden was. Friendship is one of 
these. Its fragrance and beauty throw a redeem- 
ing grace over many a dark scene. Oftentimes 
the ice of prejudice melts before its genial 
warmth, and new-found hopes dispel the gloom 
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of despair. 
tolerable, become light and easy, when sympathy 


touches themwith her friendly hand, and the 


sky, just now angry and threatening, becomes | 
bright and cheerful whenev er she appears. Not- | 
withstanding the petty jars which sometimes | 
ripple life’s quiet surface, we feel like saying, 
with Blair, 
“Friendship! Mysterious cement of the soul! 

Sweet’ner of life and solder of society! 

I owe thee much. Thou hast deserved of me 

Far, far beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I proved the labors of thy love; 

And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 

Anxious to please.”’ 


Thus our heart responds to the genial sentiment. 
But an essay upon it is no part of our present 
purpese. 

We sat down to describe the delightful visit 
which last summer permitted us to make to Win- 
chester, the most ancient town in thé Virginia 
valley; noted for its beautiful scenery and his- 
toric associations, as well as the refinement and 
elegant hospitality of its citizens. 

Our thoughts revert to Virginia with peculiar 
pleasure, It is the land of our early toils and 
hopes in the cause of Christian education, and 
the home of highly valued friends. Thither 
memory loves to turn. Life’s dearest records are 
often traced in the unwritten annals of the heart. 
For what other land has a bountiful Providence 
done so much! Land of the mountain, plain, 
and river—land of the waving forest and the 
waving field—land of the fertile soil, the genial 
sky, and browsing flocks and herds—land of glo- 
rious scenery, rich minerals, and noble men! df 
thy sons had but half fulfilled to thee their part, 
the world would now hail thee Niobe of states— 
queen in the glorious sisterhood of western repub- 
lics. Eheu, decrescit respublica quia labor lan- 
guescit. 

There are some things about Winchester in 
which we would fain interest the reader who has 
kindly accompanied us thus far. We speak not 
of things strictly personal, for these of course 
can not be attractive to others. Though a quiet 
inland town, and seldom or,never boasting of ex- 
citements such as belong to great cities, yet Win- 
chester has played its part in history; and is con- 
nected by honorable association with the early 
military career of Washington. » It is something 
to have a history. It was the valor of Leonidas 
which consecrated Thermopyle, and made the 
name historic. What but the valor of the little 
army of the Revolution has dignified the “ Cow- 


| more than this. 
| ger the traditions of a people who once inhabited | 





pens,” and “King’s Mountain,” and made*them 
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Our burdens, which before were in- worthy of honorable mention in the struggles of 
liberty? Without these patriotic exploits, Ther- | 


mopyle would have been unknown to fame, and | 
the Cowpens never heard of beyond their own | 
neighborhood. 

Like them Winchester, too, has a history, and | 
Around the venerable town lin- 


the Virginia valley—a noble race, but now gone 
forever. We have a sympathetic chord for the 
brave people whom our fathers found in posses- 
sion of this continent, and would gladly drop a 
word to commemorate their virtues, for virtues 
they surely had. To them the coming of the 
Europeans proved like a fierce sun upon the 
morning dew. In how few years have they be- 
come utterly extinguished—dissipated like the 
mist! In the outskirts of Winchester is the 
“ Shawnee Spring,’ which tradition marks as 
the spot where once stood a town of the Shaw- 
nee Indians. It is a bold, limestone spring, gush- 
ing from the hill-side with a stream sufficient to 
water the town; though, unfortunately for its 
thirsty citizens, the laws of gravity send it the 
opposite way. 

Sole relic or memorial now of a brave: and 
warlike people, what thronging speculations at 
once crowd the mind respecting the forgotten 
past! Here, in the center of this delightful val- 
ley, with the lofty Alleghanies far away in the 
north, and the gentler hights of the Blue Ridge 
in the south, lived and flourished this powerful 
tribe, in possession of an inh ritance worthy at 
once of both their love and pride. Here their 
council fires were kindled, and tawny orators and 
statesmen planned and spoke with patriotic zeal. 
Here flourished their simple arts—here grew 
their golden corn—here the flying deer or steal- | 
thy panther received the hunter’s fatal shot— | 
here the shifting generations grew and died. The | 
savage mother pressed her tender;babe to,her |’ 
bosom with the same maternal pride which the | 
daughters of civilization display—here childhood 
had its gambols, youth its loves, and manhood ‘4 
ambitions. Here peace and plenty at times filled | 
their horn, and scattered blessings all around; 
and anon war blew its trumpet for a carnival of 
blood. But no monuments of this simple race 
remain to tell their story—their origin, whence | 
they came; their chronology, in what cycle of | 
the rolling centuries their era began; the steps | 
of social and political progress which marked 
their advancement; their successions of peace 
and. war; their follies: and disasters; the elo- 
quence of their orators and the valor of their | 
braves—these, and a thousand other things, all | 
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have perished. Here, as well as elsewhere, no 
doubt, fierce passion played its part. ° Here, also, 
the gentler affections were felt. But no historian 
appeared among them to hand down the ages; 
and no Homer to embalm them in deathless 
song. All the monument which remains to 
demonstrate their existence is a few names here 
and there inscribed upon the geography of the 
country. 

The “ Shawnee Spring” will perpetuate to the 
people of Winchester at least the name of this 
particular tribe. The soil around them is marked 
with the thick’ footprints of a race whom they 
will never see. Amid the magnificence of the 
prevailing scenery, how easily we can imagine 
these dusky savages gathering around this favor- 
ite spot! In fancy we see them sometimes 

“ Lie all day long beneath the trees, 
And watch the white clouds in the sky, 
And birds upon the azure seas. 
Sometimes they wrestle on the turf, 
And chase each other down the sands; 
And sometimes lie in gloomy groves, 
And pluck the fruit with idle hands. 
And dark-eyed maids do braid their hair 
With starry shells, and buds, and leaves, 
And sing wild songs in dreamy bowers, 
And dance on dewy eves.” 

One of the agreeable traditions connected with 
this spring, is, that “those who drink of its 
waters will be obliged to return to Winchester 
again.” We quaffed a delicious draught, and, 
with will prepense, thus exposed ourself to the 
pleasing fatality. 

But Winchester, as we said above, is historical 
as well as traditional. As late as 1756 the Blue 
Ridge appears to have been the frontier. Win- 
chester was then the only town beyond it; its 
settlement dating as far back as 1738. In the 
time of the old French and Indian war, Wash- 
ington, then a colonel, was stationed here with 
his*regiment. It was from this point as a base 
of operations, that he performed those great serv- 
ices in connection with Braddock’s army, and the 
reduction of Fort Duquesne, which drew upon 
him the attention of the country, and laid the 
foundation for his after fame. It was here that 
he learned the art of war. In the eastern part 
of the town, and on an eminence which over- 
looks it, are the remains of a fort which Wash- 
ington planned, and the erection of which he is 
said to have superintended. It appears to have 
been “a field work or redoubt, having four bas- 
tions, whose flanks and faces were each twenty- 
five feet, with curtains ninety-six feet.” Though 
not a Malakoff, yet its armament appears to have 


been respectable for the state of the service and 





the times—six eighteen-pounders, six twelve- 
pounders, six six-pounders, four swivels, and two 
howitzers. The outline of this fort is still trace- 
able, though the buildings of the town have ex- 
tended partly over it. Within it is the old well, 
dug 103 feet deep, thfough the solid limestone, 
by Washington’s men. We drank of its water— 
still pure and good—and fancied the youthful 
colonel, then only twenty-four years of age, be- 
fore us, bearing meekly his blushing honors, and 
burdened with the arduous respogsibility of de- 
fending the whole western frontier of Virginia. 
Here dwelt, also, and here died that “thunder- 
bolt of war”’—Major-General Daniel Morgan. 
He was a man for the times—rough-hewn, and 
created by the perilous necessities which pressed 
upon the pioneer settlers of that day. In his 
last days he related to his minister the secret ex- 
ercises of his soul, “ People thought,” said he, 
“that Daniel Morgan never prayed; people said 
old Morgan never was afraid; people did not 
know.” In the same conversation, he stated 
that the night they stormed Quebec, while wait- 
ing with his men in the darkness and storm, for the’ 
word to advance, he felt unhappy. The enterprise 
appeared more than perilous. It seemed to him 
that nothing but a miracle could bring them off 
safe from an encounter at such amazing disad- 
vantage. He stepped aside and kneeled down 
by a munition of war, and prayed most fer- 
vently that the Almighty would protect him. He 
continued on his knees till the word passed along 
the line. Ever after he fully believed that his 
safety on that terrible night was owing to the in- 
terposition of God. At the battle of the Cowe 
yiens, also, which covered him with so much 
glory as a leader and soldier, he had felt afraid 
to fight Tarlton, with his numerous army, flushed 
with success, and, retreated as long as he could, 
till his men complained, and he could go no 
further. Drawing up his army in three lines 
on the hill-side, contemplating the scene, he 
trembled for the fate of the day, as he saw tle 
glitter of the advancing enemy. Going to the 
woods in the rear he kneeled down in an ald 
tree-top, and poured out a prayer for his army, 
himself, and his country. With relieved spirits 
he returned to the lines, and in his rough manner 
cheered them for the fight. The result of that 
battle is known to all. The terrible carnage 
which followed the deadly aim of his rifles, de- 
cided the victory. . Tarlton fled. “Ah!” said 
he, “people said old Morgan never feared; 
they thought old Morgan never prayed—they 
did not know; old Morgan was often miserably 


afraid.’ It was his fear, perhaps, that made him 
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prudent, and qualified him so admirably for the 
responsibilities of command. 

But the brave old commander is gone. Here 
in the graveyard of Winchester his peaceful 
ashes resty commemorated by a single slab which 
tell the visitor when he diéd. He nobly served 
his age. Patriotism will drop a tear upon the 
record of his manly virtues, and history hand 
his name to posterity as worthy of something 
better than marble slabs. As one of the cham- 
pions of liberty, Daniel Morgan hereafter will be 
honorably mentioned among the founders of the 
republic; and the countless millions yet unborn, 
who shall come to enjoy this inheritance of free- 
dom, will honor tiie courage which, in the hour 
of his own and his country’s danger, was not 
ashamed to confess his fear, and to seek help 
from God. The best foundation for the heroic 
character is unfaltering Christian faith. 


——— 


OUR MAY-PARTY. 
BY HARRIET N. BABB. , 
“70U have so many charming spots around 
your village, dear Mrs. H., which seem just 
made for May-parties; do you never have any of 
those delightful celebrations here?” 

“Only among the juveniles of the community. 
The school children, I believe, choose a queen 
every year, and go out into the woods to spend a 
day in crowning her, and in feasting; and go 
home at night and give their mothers some prac- 
tice in the art of nursing, in consequence of the 
heavy colds they have taken sitting on the damp 
ground in their muslin dresses, and the vast quan- 
tities of cake and confections they have managed 
to swallow during the day.” 

“O Mrs. H., how you do strip the scene of all 
its romance! But I should think the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the town would have May- 
parties; there are generally so many such things 
going on in the neighborhood of a college!” 

“O, we did once have a May-party among the 
young ladies, which I believe proved enough for 
alleconcerned in it, as I have never heard of any 
attempt to get up another.” 

“Did you attend it? What was it like, that 
they should never have wished for another?” 

“O yes, I was there, as every body, both mar- 
ried and single, for miles around, was invited; 
and it was a very brilliant affair, I assure you, 
though there was one person there to whom its 
brilliancy seemed a heartless mockery, and who 
still regrets that May-party.” 

“Q, do.tell us all about it!” we both pleaded. 

“Willingly. You remember the gentleman 





you have met here several times, whom you pro- 
nounced ‘a crabbed and confirmed old bachelor, 
to whom there was no sort of use in playing the 
agrecable” ” 

“What, Mr. C.? But what had he to do with 
the May-party?” 

“He was younger then than he is now, and 
much more interesting.” 

“But, Mrs. H., he must have always been pe- 
culiar,’ broke in Allie, who had resolved to dis- 
like him. 

“He may have had a slight touch of eccentric- 
ity before; but listen, and judge if that May- 
party was not sufficient to sour the sweetest tem- 
per, and render peculiar even a fascinating man!” 

“0, I am all attention, for I am dying to know 
what harm the party could have done him!” 

“Tt- was the means of making him an old 
bachelor! Before it was talked of he had been 
attentive to one of our prettiest girls—Lizzie 
Fitch—and she seemed so well satisfied with 
monopolizing his attentions that all lookers-on 
agreed it would be a match. A short time be- 
fore the party was thought of, he had proposed 
to her, and she had neither accepted nor declined 
him; but left him in that state of uncertainty in 
which a man feels that there is more to hope 
than to fear. A dangerous-thing, by the way, 
girls; take an old woman’s advice, and don’t 
keep a man in suspense a moment longer than is 
necessary. If he really loves you suspense is 
cruelty, and in either case you lay yourself open 
to imputations which must diminish your respect. 
Lizzie was a sweet girl; but rather weak. Her 
life had hitherto been so quiet that she was her- 
self unaware of the love of admiration that slum- 
bered in her breast; and she would probably have 
become the wife of Mr. C., and been perfectly 
satisfied with that position, had she not, just then, 
been chosen for the May Queen. This opened a 
new phase in her existence, and all the dormant 
vanity in her nature was thoronghly aroused. 
She was canvassed so publicly—her claims to 
beauty set forth and descanted upon so freely, 
that a steadier brain than hers might have 
whirled a little. Her father, with a father’s 
pride, resolved that every thing pertaining to her 
dress should be truly queenly; and he therefore 
ordered all her things to be sent on from New 
York, without any regard to cost; and their ele- 
gance and richness was such as had never before 
been seen in our primitive country town. 

“Several gentlemen from Cincinnati were @x- 
pected to honor our festival with their presence, 
and through Lizzie’s brain there floated indistinct 
but bright pictures of conquests, and city hearts, 
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and city establishments—which to a country maiden 
seemed so attractive—laid at her feet. It was 
certainly unwise in Mr. C. to renew his suit 
just at such a crisis, and try to draw from her 
lips a promise that should bind her to him; but 
the imminent danger of losing her caused an 
anxiety which deprived him of his usual wisdom. 
Of course she refused, under the circumstances, 
to bind herself to him, and he went away feeling 
that all the sunshine of his life was enveloped 
in very dark clouds. Chancing to spend the next 
evening in the society of good old Miss Snap, he 
perfectly agreed with her that May-parties were 
ridiculous affairs, and that it was indelicate for 
a young female to set herself up as a public gaz- 
ing-stock. He talked so eloquently about the 
evils arising to a young lady from such publicity, 
that Miss Snap afterward remarked, ‘A most 
sensible man that Mr. C. is! There was a talk at 
one time that he wanted Lizzie Fitch, but his 
judgment is too good to choose a little flirt of a 
thing like her!’ 
* * * * * * . * 

“The morning of May-day rose without a 
cloud, and the unusual stir throughout the town 
would have told any passing stranger that some- 
thing moré than ordinary was about to happen. 
That beautiful grove you visited yesterday had 
been chosen for the scene of the fete, and the 
throne was erected with more care and taste than 
are usually expended on such things. At an 
early hour of the day, tables spread with snowy 
damask were placed under the shade of the trees, 
and covered with the most tempting articles of 
refreshment, while flowers every-where met the 
eye—here arranged in vases, and there piled up 
in baskets, to be scattered on the green turf so 
soon as the Queen should make her appearance. 
But, O, how many pretty gardens had been rifled 
of their beauties to furnish this charming pro- 
fusion! Who knows how many of those fancied 
dew-drops were tears of regret which their fair 
owners had let fall over the roses while cutting 
them! : 

“No wonder that a burst of admiration arose 
from a hundred lips when the Queen appeared! 
‘How lovely ‘she is! was the universal feeling. 
Right-well did the rich white satin, and ‘blonde, 
and pearls become her; and if being gazed at by 
so many people deepened the color on her cheek, 
it only hightened her charms; and if her eye 
flashed proudly, and her head was drawn up 
haughtily as she caught sight of the disconso- 
late-looking Mr. C., why, that only made her all 
the more queenly! He had come there to see 


him, ‘because it would make such a talk if he 
staid away;’ and those who are at all acquainted 
with the customs of our country village know 
that to be the subject of public gossip, is as an- 
noying as the cherishing of an unrequited attach- 
ment must be painful. _The would-be indifferent 
air he sought to assume, in contrast with the 
real feelings which, in spite of his efforts, left 
their impress upon his features, rendered him a 
ludicrous object to many present, especially to 
‘the city beaux,’ who, with their white kid 
gloves, and carefully-cultivated mustaches, were 
making fearful inroads that day upon the peace 
of certain members of our community. The cor- 
onation speech had been delivered, and the 
Queen had returned thanks for the honor lav- 
ished upon her, and very graciously given us per- 
mission to render homage to her as our sovereign. 
The congratulations were duly offered, and then 
a few moments of awkward silence followed, be- 
cause each one was at a loss what to say or do 
next. That awful stillness was suddenly broken 
by a strange sort of snuffling noise. Every one 
turned in the direction whence it came, expecting 
to see some animal that had recognized the re- 
mains of his slaughtered cousins in the nicely- 
glazed hams on the table; but beheld, instead, 
poor Mr. C., in his agonizing attempts to wear 
that illy-fitting nonchalant air, snuffing audibly 
at an immense red peony he held in his hand! 
The delicious perfume of that delicate flower 
must, of course, have been very cheering, as in 
his eagerness to take it in he had drawn upon 
himself the notice of the whole company. 

“The order and decorum which the presence 
of royalty generally imposes was sadly disturbed 
by the laughter which could not be repressed till 
the welcome call to dinner turned their thoughts 
into a more harmless channel.” 

“And poor Mr. C.?” 

“©, he was too wretched to attempt to eat, or 
he might have derived some consolation from 
the delicate ‘bivands, as old Mrs. Jarvis called 
our refreshments! He was soon reported among 
the missing, and the next news we heard was 
that he had gone to bed with an ague chill, 
caught by standing so long on the damp grass. 
Some of the city gentlemen were flirting. most 
vigorously with her majesty when he left, and 
this picture before his mind’s eye did not tend 
to render his sick-room any more cheerful.” 

“ And what else about the May-party?” 

“QO, nothing else! After Mr. C. had gone, every 
thing went on as usual; people ate and drank, 
talked a great deal of nonsense, and laughed 





her crowned, though the sight was torture to 





often and loudly at nothing. The young gen- 
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tlemen passed mottoes to the young ladies, who 


' read them, blushed, simpered, and flung them 


back, with, ‘Did I ever!’ or, ‘An’t you ashamed 


| of yourself!’ while the elderly ladies filled their 


pockets afd reticules with cake and candy; and 
when every body was tired, every body went 


| home, except a few of us married ladies, who 





had to stay to count the spoons and forks, and 
see that each one had her full number of plates 
and table-cloths returned to her.” 

“And what of the Queen?” 

“O, she took off her queenly robes and went 
to bed declaring she was tired to death. But, 
three months after, there was another great ex- 
citement in our village, when the handsome Mr. 
T., from Cincinnati, came to bear her away as 
his bride, having—as she told her intimate friends 
in confidence—on the day of the May-party laid 
his hand, heart, and fortune at her feet, and be- 
sought her to become an equal possessor of them 
with himself.” 

“Did she do well?” 

“You shall judge. The hand was a very 
pretty hand—small, fair, and soft; and it moved 
in obedience to the dictates of a brain equally soft. 
One evidence of this was, that he shrank with 
more loathing from any labor which might harden 
or blacken that hand than from sin, which would 
produce the same effect upon the heart. This 
second article named in his inventory of posses- 
sions, I am told, she found of very little avail 
when her beauty had faded, which took place very 
soon after her marriage. We leave our readers 
to judge how much this was hastened by the 
mortification of having to draw constantly on her 
fatherfor money to supply her necessary wants, 
and the annoyance to which she was subjected 
from the rudely presented claims of his creditors, 
who, having waited long, rushed eagerly in as 
soon as it was rumored he had married a rich 
wife. As for his fortune, the rich inheritance of 
debts, cuntracted by his reckless style of living, 
was all he had to settle upon her, while the mar- 
riage portion her father had placed in his hands 
was speedily swallowed up without procuring 
either the home or the furniture for which it had 
been intended. 

“Two years ago she came back to her father’s 
house, on a visit it was at first supposed, but she 
has remained there ever since, secluding herself 
from society, and forbearing to mention her hus- 
band’s name, even to her mother. What she has 
endured from him, her changed appearance alone 
will tell. *Tis said that when Mr. C. first caught 
a glimpse of her face in church, the tears sprang 


to his eyes at the fearful change, and he bowed | 





his head upon the back of the pew before him, 
and did not raise’it once during the service.” 


“How he must have loved her! And I sup- | 


pose the moral of your tale is, that she would 
have been happier as the wife of the awkward, 
eccentric, but reliable Mr. C., than of the hand- 
some and flattering, but heartless Mr. T. Is it 
not so?” 

“T had not designed to draw a moral from it; 
but I will at least express my conviction that 
young girls should be taught, both by precept and 
example, to think more of that inner adornment 
of mind and heart, than of arraying the out- 
ward form, however lovely it may be, in satins 
and jewels. Then, in settling the perplexing 
questions of, ‘Wilt thou have this man for thy 
husband? or that one, ‘they shall be led Jo pre- 
fer one possessed of sterling virtues rather than 
a fascinating exterior.’ ” 


—>-— 


SELFISHNESS. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


HY is it that the wealthy are so much more 

given to selfishness than those in the mid- 
dle walks of life? If any one is disposed to 
doubt that they are so, let him call to mind how 
often he has pictured to his own mind all the 
good he would do in the world were he only 
rich, and the universally certain rebuff he has 
met with when he has ventured to speak his 
dreams aloud: “If you were to become rich your 
heart would be hardened; and you would do just 
as other rich people do”’ There must be some 
solid foundation for so wide-spread a sentiment 
as this. And every agent of a benevolent society 
knows well that it is not from the more wealthy 
of his fellow-men that he draws his chief reve- 
nues. 

This brings us once more to our starting- 
point: “ Why is it that the rich are more close 
and selfish than the poor?” It is that, in propor- 
tion as one grows “rich and increased in goods,” 


he, instead of opening more an more widely his. 


heart, and more earnestly deserving the prosper- 
ity of others as his own increases, draws in his 
thoughts and affections, to attend to his own 
wants and whims, and becoming engrossed in 
that all-important business, the first thing he 
knows, all the kind feelings and sympathetic 
emotions, all the affectionate and benevolent 
yearnings of his heart, have become wrapped, and 
wound, and twisted with unutterable strength 
about one poor, mean, pitiful, and ungrateful 
object, and that object is self. 
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THE INDIAN HOUSE-ROCK. 
BY MRS. H. 0. GARDNER. 
Our in the depths of the dim green wood, 
An old gray rock has for ages stood, 
In its grandeur wild—in its beauty rude. 


The wild rose clings to its rocky side, 
And the timid jasmin buds half hide 
In the serried clefts where the dews abide. 


Shut in from the summer’s glorious bloom, 
In the heart of the rock is a spacious room, 
Which, a long time past, was the Indian’s home. 


He has left the seal of his presence there, 
In the blackened spots on the summit bare, 
Where his red fires blazed in the open air. 


Near its base spreads a peaceful forest lake; 

There the wild fowl throng in the spring, and 
make 

Their nests ’mid the willow twigs and brake. 


When the quivering moonlight over it played 
In the olden time, on its borders strayed 
The chief and the dark-browed Indian maid. 


The young child rocked on the lucent tide, 
And watched the shimmering fishes glide, 
Or dived where the ripples circled wide. 


While the flowers yet drooped ’neath the morn- 
ing dew, 

O, many a time hath the frail canoe 

Like an arrow skimmed o’er its mirror blue! 


Through this pleasant wood has the warwhoop 
rung, 

And the legends wierd of the race been sung 

In the romance wild of the Indian tongue. 





Still the fair lake gleams, and the forest stands 
|  Unharmed as yet by the woodman’s hands; 
| But where are the untamed Indian bands? 


The wild fowls come with the gentle spring— 
In its old green haunts flits the blue-bird’s wing, 
And the sweet-voiced thrush, and mukawis sing. 


Unchanged is the blue sky bending o’er 
The water’s sheen and the wooded shore; 
But the old gray rock is a home no more! 


—— 


LINES TO A DEAD CHILD. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 

Weary young traveler, 
O’er a rough way, 

Seeking a home afar, 
Why should’st thou stay, 

Where the fierce winter winds 
Wither the flower; 

Where the stern frost-king binds 
Life by his power? 





Truth, like its glorious Author, is the same 
, | Amid the world’s ten thousand changeful scenes. 





JUNE. 
BY REY. GEORGE LOVESEE. 
Saute me not with rose-buds ’tween your fingers, 
And lips all wet with dew; ‘ 
Come not to woo me with your wild-bird wusic, 
My heart’s estranged from you. 
Time can not chase away nor soothe my sorrow, 
So deep is my distress; 
To-day stands weeping for its friend to-morrow, 
Which brings but wretchedness. 
The fruit-embroidered promises of summer 
Delight the soul no more; 
I dare not think sincere the pledges made me, 
From what has been before. 
Disease once found our dear domestic circle, 
Directed there by May; 
Along came Death—to mortals so appalling— 
June brought him on his way. 
A mother whispered that our day of parting 
Was very near at hand; 
Her visions were too bright—too bright and lovely 
For this cloud-shadowed land. 
A sunbeam fell upon the lint-white pillow; 
Her face was lit with love. 
I spoke to give her rest from o’ermuch slumber; 
She’d found the rest above. 
Her grave was made beneath a yew-tree’s branches, 
That spread their shadows wide. 
In twenty days a little baby-brother 
Was sleeping by her side. 
My life since then has been a voyage of trouble, 
Opposed by winds and tide; 4 
Sometimes it seems it had been better forme 0Q® 
If I with her had died. 
When winter piles his snows about my dwelling, 
I half forget my pain; 
But this warm season of the sun reopens 
The bleeding wound again. 
’T were vain to seek the balm of consolation, 
In things of but a day, 
Since those we love, the objects fondly cherished, 
The soonest pass away. 
I’ll chant awhile the heart-ache’s desolation, 
To sanctify my gloom; 
The gate-way of release, to perfect freedom, 
Is opened through the tomb. 
Then greet me not with rose-buds ’tween your fingers, 
And lips ell wet with dew; 
Come not to woo me with your wild-bird music, 
My heart’s estranged from you. 


i 


CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


To the worn spirit, when the heart is sick, 

And fortune frowns, and friends are few and cold, 
When the soul loathes t':e cheat, the sham, the trick 
Of crowded ways, where ail is bought and sold, 

Where life’s false game galls honor to the quick, 
And love, led chained, is marketed for gold— 

Fretted and tossed on life’s tumultuous foam, 

What welcome haven smiles like childhood’s home! 

















| 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


Swift ran the searching tempest overhead; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burnt through the pine-tree roof—here burnt and there, 
As if God’s messenger through the close wood-screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture: 
Then broke the thunder.—Brownina. 
HERE can be little question that many of the 
brilliant scientific, asthetic, and mechanical 
inventions which are deservedly considered as 
the glory of latter civilization, were by no means 
so unknown to the philosophers of antiquity as 
our modern vanity sometimes leads us to im- 
agine. Be this as it may, we have at least no 
unreasonable grounds for believing that some of 
the properties of that mighty agent—the electric 
fluid—were familiar, in by-gone ages, to those re- 
mote and forgotten students, whose costly dyes 
and spiced sepulchral secrets are lost to us for- 
ever. It is stated by Pliny, that the Etruscans 
had power to call down the lightning from 
heaven, and direct it according to their pleasure. 
Numa may have possessed the same secret; and 
Tullus Hostilius, who is said to have been killed 
by lightning while performing magical cere- 
monies in his house, fell a victim, in all prob- 
ability, to his own imprudence or want of skill 
in conducting the dangerous fluid—thus antic- 
ipating, by nearly 1,400 years, those daring ex- 
iments which, in 1757, crowned the labors of 


“the Abbe Chappe, by bringing the fire from 


heaven into his chamber, at Tobolsk, and in 1753 
fatally terminated the career of Professor Rich- 
mann, in his own dwelling, at St. Petersburg. 
Valuable as such a record would have been, 
it is to be lamented that the literature of Greece 
should touch so casually upon this subject, and 
upon the precautions employed by the ancients 
against lightning and tempest. Herodotus, in the 
ninety-fourth chapter of his fourth book, states 
that the Thracians menaced the thunder-cloud 
with arrows, and combated the dread artillery of 
heaven. We also know that the Greeks, as well 
as the Romans, regarded the subtile fluid as the 
sacred minister of the gods; but here our infor- 
mation terminates. With regard to the Romans 
we are more fortunate, and both Pliny and Sue- 
tonius have much to tell us. Persons killed by 
lightning, were supposed to have called down 
upon themselves the special indignation of 
heaven, and were buried in unfrequented places, 
lest the ashes of others should be polluted by 
their presence. Indeed, we learn that in some 


instances they were suffered to lie where they 
fell, without receiving any interment whatever, 
so great and so profound was the horror in which 





they were held. Even a spot of ground struck | 
by lightning was hedged in and avoided, under | 


the belief that Jupiter had either set upon it the 
mark of his displeasure, or appropriated it as 
sacred to himself. Such inclosures were called 
bidental, and it was unlawful for any man to ap- 
proach them. 

Caverns were supposed by the Romans to be 
secure places of refuge during thunder-storms, 
and they believed that lightning never penetrated 
lower than two yards into the earth. Acting 
upon this supposition, the Emperor Augustus 
used to withdraw into some deep vault of his 
palace whenever a tempest was feared; and it is 
recorded by Suetonius, that he always wore the 
skin of a seal round his body, as a protection 
against lightning. That both precautions were 
equally unavailing, needs scarcely to be men- 
tioned. Lightning has been known to strike ten 
feet deep into the earth; but not even the mar- 
velous accuracy of modern science can determine 
at what distance from the surface a safe retreat 
may be found from the descending fluid; and 
even were this ascertained, the danger from 
ascending electrical currents remains the same. 
With regard to seal-skins, we find that the Ro- 
mans attached so much faith to them as non-con- 
ductors, that tents were made of them, beneath 
which the timid used to take refuge. It is a 
somewhat curious tact, that in the neighborhood 
of Mount Uevennes, in Languedoc, where an- 
ciently some Roman colonies are known to have 
existed, the shepherds cherish a similar super- 
stition respecting the skins of serpents. These 
they carefully collect, and having covered their 
hats withal, believe themselves secure against 
the dangers of the storm. M. Laboissiere is 
disposed to see a link of interesting analogy be- 
tween the legend which yet lingers in the mind 
of the peasant of Cevennes, and the more costly 
superstition held in reverence by his Latin an- 
cestors. 

The emperors of Japan retire into asdeep 
grotto during the tempests which rage with such 
severity in their latitude; but, not satisfied with 
the profundity of the excavation, or the strength 
of the stones with which it is built, they com- 
plete their precautions by having a reservoir of 
water sunk in the center of their retreat. The 
water is intended to extinguish the lightning—a 
measure equally futile, since many instances 
have been preserved, in which the fluid has 
fallen upon water with the same destructive ef- 
fect as upon land. Thus we learn from Weich- 
ard Valvasor, (Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
xvi,) that in the year 1760 the Lake of Zirknitz 
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was struck by lightning, and that so large a 
quantity of fish rose instantly to the surface as 
supplied the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
with eight tuns full. And on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1772, the lightning descended into the 
Doubs, near Besancon, leaving shoals of stunned 
and dead fish floating with the current. 

Certain stuffs—as silk and wool—and certain 
trees—as the mulberry and peach—were supposed 
to repel lightning. These opinions are not, per- 
haps, wholly without foundation; since numerous 
cases might be cited in which some persons ap- 
pear to have been struck, and others to have 
escaped, according as they wore clothing of this 
or that material. Scarcely a year has elapsed 
since the catastrophe of Chateau-neuf-les-Mout- 
iers, when the lightning entered the church, 
played round the altar, struck down two out of 
the three officiating priests, and spared the third, 
apparently because his garments alone were made 
of silk. 

The Tartars have an extreme terror of the 
phenomena of storms. As soon as the first 
warning thunder is heard, they expel all stran- 
gers from their dwellings, wrap themselves in 
long black woolen cloaks, and sit, silent and im- 
movable, till all danger is past. 

The Chinese pin their faith upon the preserv- 
ing qualities of the mulberry and peach; and 
Suetonius informs us, that the Emperor Tiberius 
never failed to wear a chaplet of laurel, under 
| the belief that lightning would not strike this 
kind of leaf. 

It has been very generally supposed that a 
feather-bed or mattress offers a secure retreat 
during storms of thunder and lightning; but it 
has of late years been proved that these simple 
means are deserving of little reliance. _ Birds, 
despite their feathers, are frequently killed by 
the destructive meteor; and on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1838, at the barracks of St. Maurice, in 
the city of Lille, a flash of lightning entered one 
of the dormitories, rent two mattresses completely 
in fragments, without injuring the two soldiers 
who were sleeping upon them at the time. 

Such are a few of the superstitions, and founded 
now and then upon the doubtful deductions drawn 
from accident and observation, which, originating 
with the nations of antiquity, have descended in 
many instances to the present day. Thanks to 
sciefce, and to the many inexpensive channels 
through which its beneficent and beautiful results 
are conveyed in a popular form, to the poorest as 
well as to the wealthiest, these childish, and 
sometimes dangerous errors, are fast disappearing 
from the minds of even the least educated among 





| 
| 
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us. By means of a slight metallic rod, carried 
up a chimney or a tower, the electricity of the 
charged thunder-cloud may be turned aside as 
easily as a blow from the hand of a willful child; 
and this very fluid, of which the world has stodd 
in dread since all time—thig electric current, 
which has been regarded, even in our own day, 
as the special expression of Divine anger, and 
that by persons with some pretensions to educa- 
tion—this swift and terrible agent of the storm 
becomes, in the grasp of the natural philosopher, 
the very slave of man—the silversmith, to whom 
he intrusts the decoration of his most graceful 
ornaments, by the process of voltaic electricity— 
the messenger by whom he transmits his thoughts 
from land to land, in the electric-telegraph—the 
indicator of his every hour and minute, when 
adapted to the measurement of time in the 
electric-clock. Thus far has it been subdued, 
and it is impossible for any among us 60 conjec- 
ture how much further our triumphs may yet be 
carried. Sufficient, as regards the subject of the 
present inquiry, that we can secure life and prop- 
erty without the aid of the grotto, the seal-skin, 
or the laurel-wreath, and, with a few yards of 
wire and an iron rod, direct the lightning as we 
please, and, like Ajax, defy the storm.—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 


—— 


THE GIANT, LOVE. 


OVE is the most powerful of all motives. 

Samson’s great strength lay in his hair. 
Shorn of that, he was like other men. The 
Christian’s great strength lies in his love; and 
when Christ invites us to sacrifices and sufferings 
which the world would pronounce intolerable, 
love is ready to explain and justify the language 
of his invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, for it is easy, 
and my burden, for it is light.” On the back of 
love the burden loses more than half its weight, 
and the work that is done in love loses more 
than half its tedium and difficulty. It is as 
with a stone, that in the air, and on the dry 
ground, we strain at, but can not stir. Flood 
the field where it lies; bury the block beneath 
the rising water. Now when its head is sub- 
merged, bend to the work. Put your strength 
to it. Ah! it moves—it rises from its bed—it 
rolls on before your arm. So, when the tide of 
love goes swelling over our duties and difficul- 
ties, a child can do a man’s work, and a man can 


| do a giant’s.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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SPICE ISLANDS 

VISITED IN THE SEA OF EDITORIAL READING.* 
REASON AND EFFECT OF FABULOUS CREATIONS. 
[* disappointment at the rarity of noble exam- 

ples in actual life, we seek to supply the de- 
ficiency from theeregions of the fabulous and the 
forced pencilings of imagination; so that we de- 
prive the lesson of existence of its due moral 
upon the heart, and rob incident of its proper 
force, by enveloping it in the mazes of doubt and 
suspicion. 

AN INVOLUNTARY TRIBUTE TO VIRTUE. 

Hypocrisy and deceit are twin sisters to jeal- 
ousy, and though unmoved by repentance, the 
criminal pays an involuntary tribute to virtue by 
counterfeiting sorrow at transgression. 

OPPOSITE EFFECTS. 

The same gale that nips up the puny and de- 
generate, develops the courage and hardiness of 
the strong; and as in the physical, so is it with 
the moral being. 

FACTS OVERLAID BY THE MARVELOUS. 

It is the peculiarity of all nations in their in- 
fancy to be infected by so great a love for the 
marvelous as to overlay even accounts which 
originally appear to have been accurately given, 
with the exaggeration of their own fancy. 

OPPOSITION. 

Opposition is like a magnet to human nature— 

it attracts all the iron and force of our will. 
MORAL AND MATERIAL BEAUTY. 

A well-known, talented writer, asserts that 
moral and material beauty naturally and inva- 
riably go together. If by this he means that the 
beauty of expression—that “ best part of beauty,” 
which, as Lord Bacon says, “a picture can not 
express,” is inseparable from moral excellence, 
we go with him entirely. An elevated intellect, 
and a beneficent temperament, have an unmis- 
takable development; nor is it too much to say, 
that to the most commonplace features—speak- 
ing in a strict point of physical perfection—are 
thus imparted charms, which surpass the veriest 
masterpieces of nature’s choicest, but merely ex- 
ternal handiwork. 

FANATICISM. 

Fanaticism, like its sister insanity, at~once ex- 
citing impulse, and discarding rational discipline, 
prompts to deeds as terrible in their energy, as 
unfounded upon temperate principle. 

MORAL DISCIPLINE THE MIND’S EQUIPOISE. 

We ever require moral discipliné to hold the 
mind in equipoise, for it is one of the principles 


Heroines of History. By Mrs. O. F. Owen. New 
York: Carlton & Phillips. 12mo. 386 pp. 
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of our being, that we can not long hold converse 
with one idea without elevating it to an undue 
pre-eminence; and if we would. possess the heart 
with any impression, however futile and absurd, 
we have only to entertain the latter frequently, 
and the tiny seed soon becomes the gigantic 
plant, overshadowing the entire soul. 
IGNORANCE AND FANATICISM. 

Sad is it to think how ignorance sears the mind’s 
best feelings; how superstitious fanaticism ob- 
scures the judgment, till, unguided by the word, 
even the ministers of a religion professing peace, 
outrage its dictates, while they presume to call 
themselves its ministers, and profane His like- 
ness whom they yet claim to be their God! 

GREATNESS AND GOODNESS. 

It rarcly happens to the historian to be able to 
chronicle goodness, and greatness, alike eminently 
conspicuous in the character of a single being. 
The one so generally detracts from the other, 
that greatness draws for its expansion upon prin- 
ciple, or goodness, in the fear of becoming intem- 
perate, lapses into infirmity. 

TENDENCY OF SUCCESS. 

It is the tendency of success to engender self- 
opinion; and domestic amiability and tenderness 
are not seldom sacrificed to the hardening effects 
of public astuteness and policy. 

A MIND OF THE FINEST ORGANIZATION. 

A limb can be softened into a support, or 
strained into a resistance—a cloud may shelter or 
chill; and that mind is of the finest organization, 
which is equally comprehensive as simple, and 
which, without extravagance or effort, can, like 
the trunk of the elephant, snap an oak, or pick 
up the smallest straw. 

THE ATMOSPHERE IN WHICH REAL EXCELLENCE 
THRIVES. 

Sorrow is the atmosphere in which real excel- 
lence best thrives. To mortal short-sightedness, 
unable to fathom the designs of Omniscient wis- 
dom, it may seem strange that the weakness of 
an hour should sometimes incur a more fearful 
temporal punishment than the crimes of a whole 
life; but if the sufferings 


“‘ Which patient merit of th’ unworthy takes,” 


set forth the honor of the Creator, improve the 
world, and sublimate the victim’s faith, most cer- 
tainly will this last bear its reward with it. The 
ocean is purified by turbulence; the candle Barns 
brighter by consumption of itself; and thus the 
human mind is cleared from evil by the agita- 
tion of sorrow, and the martyr’s faith shines 
most radiantly in the hour of physical dissolu- 
tion! 
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THE CONDUCT OF INNOCENCE. 

The conduct of innocence is characterized by a 
remarkable abstinence from extravagant exculpa- 
tion, or from obdurate indifference. Its element 
is simple truth, and, as if aware that no other 
support is needed in its hour of trial, than the 
firm column of the upright conscience, it exhib- 
its calmness throughout all, undisturbed by the 
vacillations of guilt or passion. 


a Sa 


THE OBVIOUSNESS AND COMPLETENESS OF 
SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS. 
BY REV. JAMES M’COSH, LL. D. 
HE argument from adaptation to a particular 
end, is one which addresses itself to every 
human being. It is suited to every intellect, and 
comes home to every man’s experience. 
1, Every manual laborer may see something 
analogous to the art by which he earns his liveli- 


| hood, operating among the natural objects by 


which he is surrounded. 
The sailor may discover the peculiarities of his 
craft among marine animals. Thus, among the 
o ’ to} 


' lower tribes, he has observed a jelly-fish—called 


by him the Portuguese man-of-war—setting up a 
sail which consists of a crest surmounting the 
bladder. He may notice, too, how the mussel 
and pinna anchor themselves by means of threads 
of a horny material. The tail of the fish, it is 
well known, acts as a scuttle, enabling its pos- 
sessor to plow its way through the deep. The 
web-foot of the swimmers is an example of what 
is called “feathering the oar; when advanced 


| forward the web and toes collapse; the leg— 
| usually so called—of the gillemot and divers is 


compressed laterally, presenting a knife-edge be- 


; fore and behind, and thus gives resistance in 


the fore and back stroke. It is worthy of be- 
ing mentioned, as illustrating the same point, that 
the whale’s tail collapses in the upward, but ex- 
pands in the downward stroke. 

The fisher, as he prepares the bladder to make 
the edges of his net float on the water, may ob- 


| serve that the sea-weed is buoyed on the surface 


of the deep by a contrivance more ingenious 
than his own, that is, by vesicles which act as 
floats. Most fishes have one or more bladders 
filled with air, the amount of which is regulated 
by the will of the animal, so that it can vary its 
depth, sink or rise to the surface, as may suit its 
purposes. The ‘fisher, too, may see that if he 
has nets to catch the food needful for his sus- 
tenance, so also have spiders and other species of 
animals, 





The shepherd knows how much care and 
watchfulness are necessary in order to protect 
his flocks from the wild beasts which attack 
them, and is thus led to admire the instincts of 
those animals, such as the deer, which set a 
watch to give a signal of danger. The hunter 
knows how much cunning he must exercise to 
come within reach of the wild animals pursued 
by him, and should not withhold a feeling of 
wonder when he observes how their instincts 
lead the brutes to show such dexterity in avyoid- 
ing their natural enemies. The weapons with 
which he and the fisher attack the animals which 
they wish to seize or kill, do not pdint more 
clearly to a purpose, than the instruments, 
whether claws or teeth, with which they defend 
themselves. The aphrodite hispida, for exam- 
ple, is furnished with very curious weapons of 
defense; they are harpoons with a double series 
of barbs, these are retractile, and the arfimal can 
draw them into the body by a muscular ap- 
paratus, and in order to prevent them, when 
drawn in, from injuring the animal itself, each 
barbed spine is furnished with a two-bladed 
horny sheath, which closes on the barbs in the 
act of retraction. Some of these provisions have 
a reference to the native instincts of the animals, 
others have rather a regard to the position of the 
species. Thus we find that those liable to be 
chased as prey often take the color of the ground 
on which they habitually feed. The riflemen 
of our army are dressed in the hue which is 
deemed least conspicuous, and which is best 
fitted for concealment; and is there not an 
equally clear proof of design furnished by the cir- 
cumstance that fishes are often of the colur of the 
ground over which they swim, and that wild an- 
imals are not unfrequently of the color of the 
covert in which they hide themselves? Thus 
the back of the young turbot may be seen of the 
same color as the sand on which it lies. The 
red grouse and red deer are of the color of the 
heath on which they feed, whereas the lapwing 
and curlew, themselves and their eggs, take the 
gray hue of the pasture among which they are 
usually found. 

The horticulturist and agriculturist regulate 
their plans in accordance with the seasons, and 
in doing so they should observe that the plants 
of the ground suit themselves in regard to the 
time of budding, bearing leaves and fruit, to the 
same seasons, which are all determined by the 
movements of the celestial bodies. The builder 
may easily perceive that the woody structure of 
plants and the bones of animals are constructed 
on architectural principles, being strengthened 
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where weight has to be supported and pressure 
resisted, and becoming more slender where light- 
ness is required. The form of the bole of a tree, 
and the manner in which it fixes itself into the 
ground, so as to be able to face the storms of a 
hundred wintersy is said to have yielded some 
suggestions to the celebrated engineer, Smeaton, 
in the construction of the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
The architect of the Crystal Palace confesses that 
he derived some of the ideas embodied in that 
strueture from observing the wonderful provision 
made for bearing up the very broad leaf of the 
beautiful lily which has been brought within 
these few years from the marshes of Guiana, to 
adorn our conservatories. The weaver can not 
but notice that there are certain tribes of insects 
which fashion a web of finer texture than his 
own. The cloth-maker obtains not a little of 
the material of the fabrics with which he clothes 
the human frame, from the covering provided 
for the lower animals, and he derives it all from 
natural products. When man wishes to protect 
his body from severe cold, he steals their cover- 
ing from the lower animals, and by no means of 
his own devising can he furnish clothing so warm 
as that which has been provided for the brutes in 
the Arctic regions. The dyer and calico-printer, 
with all the aids of modern chemistry, can not 
produce such rich and agreeable colors as are 
made to appear for our gratification in the flow- 
ers of plants and the plumage of birds; no 
doubt, through the influence of principles which 
have not been detected by the very deepest sci- 
entific research. Rising higher in the arts we 
find the painter taking credit to himself for the 
beauty of his figures and colors; but he can not, 
with all his skill and genius, match those lovely 
ideal forms and exquisite tints which every-where 
fall under our eye in nature. 
“ Who can paint 

Like nature? Can imagination boast, 

Amid her gay creation, hues like these ? 

What hand can mix them with that matchless skill, 

And lay them on so delicately fine, 

And lose them in each other, as appears 

In every bud that blows?” 


2. Every kind of contrivance, every princi- 
ple of mechanism used by man, is visibly em- 
ployed in the operations of nature. The lamp 
placed in a window to direct the benighted trav- 
eler, the light-house erected on the harbor to 
guide the mariner to a place of safety, are not 
clearer and more decided illustrations of purpose 
than the phosphorescent spark by which the 
glow-worm allures its mate in the darkness of 
night. What contrivances does man resort to in 





order to keep his dwelling warm and comfortable, 
but the physiologist will tell him that there are 
still more wonderful schemes devised for keeping | 
up the heat of the bodily frame. 
Every mechanical power employed by man is 
at work in nature. There is as much skillful 
leverage in the human frame as in the most in- | 
genious human machine. The pulleys by which 
heavy bodies are lifted from the ground do not | 
give such clear indications of means and end, as 
the tendons and muscles by which the bones are 
moved. The mechanician bas often a large cyl- 
inder running across, or through his works, and 
to this he attaches the lesser parts of his ma- 
chinery. Have we not a similar contrivance in 
the back-bone of the higher animals, and the 
axis of the plant, constituting the support of all 
the appendages? Every one who has seen the 
cord of plaited iron by which a carriage is 
dragged up an inclined plane, and has noticed 
how in it strength and flexibility are combined, 
should be prepared to admire the different means 
by which the same end is effected in the back- 
bone of alt animals, but especially in that of 
such animals as the eel and the serpent. The 
mechanician who wishes to combine the saving 
of materials, and lightness with strength, makes 
his cylinder a hollow tube: it is on this principle 
that Messrs. Stevenson and Fairbairn have span- 
ned the Mersey by a tubular bridge; but the 
principle was in operation before man adopted it, 
or was created to observe it, in many of the 
bones of animals which are hollow. Found in 
the bones of all grades of living creatures, it is 
carried out to the greatest extent where most 
needed in the bones of birds, so as to allow them 
to float in the air. In the case of birds, too, the 
air from the lungs permeates the larger bones as 
well as the smaller parts, the higher temperature 
of the body—108°-112° F.—rarefies it, and im- 
parts an increased buoyancy to the whole frame. 
Every joint in the animal frame can be shown 
to be exactly suited to the function which it has 
to perform. Where motion backward and for- 
ward in one direction is all that is required, we 
have a common joint; where motion all round is 
necessary, we have, as at the shoulder and hip, 
the ball and socket-joint, admitting of a rotatory 
motion round a ball. We have a beautiful exam- 
ple of ball and socket-joint in the sea-urchin, the 
spines of which have a cup-like cavity at the base, 
which is fitted to a converse tubercle on the shell, 
fixed by ligaments, and combining strength and 
great freedom of motion. In some parts of the | 
animal frame, a single bone is all that is required, 


and more would injure the strength; in other 
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| parts, as in the forearm, a kind of rotatory motion 

| is furnished by two bones, a radius and an ulna, so 
adjusted as to move to some extent around each 
other. 

Almost every sort of instrument employed by 
man, has something resembling it in the opera- 
tions of nature. The parts of the mouth of in- 

' sects are made according to the instincts and hab- 
its of the animal, to act now as saws, now as 
knives, and, in the case of the leaf-cutting bees, 
the mandibles become scissors. The hyena is 
led by its instincts to crush the bones of carcasses, 
and feed on them; and when certain teeth of 
that animal were shown by Professor Owen to an 
engineer, they were declared by him to be ad- 
mirable models of hammers to break stones for 
roads. The tongue of many shell-fish, that of 
the common limpet for instance, has numerous 
silicious spines, and the organ is used as a rasp 
or drill. One end of the shell of pholas resem- 
bles a file, and, by varied motions, the animal 
makes for itself tunnels in clay, and in other sub- 

' stances. The foot of the mole is an admirable 
tunneling instrument, and enables it to construct 
for itself those subterranean “passages through 
| which it is led, by its instincts, to wend its way 
| in search of food. 

Instruments of a more peculiar nature, and in- 
struments invented by man only at a late date in 
the history of the race, have all along had their 
analogues in nature. Millstones are selected be- 
cause they have gritty materials in the midst of 
softer substances; and we find that, on a like 
principle, soft and hard matters are mixed in the 
gtinding-teeth of mammals. The cupping in- 
struments of surgery were anticipated in the an- 
imal kingdom; the mouth of the leech combines 
in itself the offices of cupping-glass and scarifiea- 
tor; hence the importance of the animal as a 
remedial agent. It is also worthy of notice in re- 
gard to this animal, that the capacious stomach, 
| with its lateral appendages or reservoirs, enables 
it to extract a very considerable quantity of blood 
before being detached. Some of the feet of ar- 
gulus foliaceus, a parasite on various fresh-water 
fishes, are so modified that they act as real suck- 
ers or cupping-glasses; by a certain arrangement 
of muscles the animal can exhaust the cavity of 
its disc-like feet, and produce a vacuum, and is 
| thus enabled to stick closely to the body of the 
| fish. 
| The tubes and pipes which conduct water and 
| gas through all the streets and dwellings of a 
| great city, are not such ingenious contrivances as 
| the veins and arteries which convey the blood to 
| every extremity of the frame. The means by 








which water is forced to rise in a pump are not 
so wonderful as those by which, proceeding on a 
different principle, fluid is made to mount in the 
plant to the most distant twig and leaf. We con- 
struct valves to allow fluids to pass in one direc- 
tion, but to prevent them from flowing back in 
the opposite direction; but before man devised 
such agency they were already in his own veins; 
and it was upon noticing them that Harvey, pro- 
ceeding, as he tells us, on the principle that they 
were there to serve a purpose, was led to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood. In the 
back of the mouth of the crocodile are two 
cartilaginous plates or valves, one above, the 
other below; these, acting as flood-gates, cut off 
communication between the mouth and throat, so 
that the animal can hold its prey underneath the 
water till dead, and itself continue all the while 
to br athe by its nostrils. 

3. Among the most curious special niodifica- 
tions are those in which there is a provision 
made beforehand for the support of living crea- 
tures not yet in existence. Every one sees that 
there is foresight implied in parents laying up 
wealth to promote the future comfort of their 
children; but there are equally clear evidences of 
forethought in the anticipations found among 
natural objects. In expectation of the birth of 
her child, the mother makes preparation for its 
clothing and comfort; but there has been a prep- 
aration by another designing Mind, so as to cause 
the milk to flow at the very time at which it is 
required for the sustenance of the infant. In the 
case of animals developed from the egg, we find 
a store of nourishment laid up beforehand in the 
yolk, part of which is absorbed as food by the 
young chick or reptile. In the egg-cases of the 
common white whelk of our coasts there is a 
further provision made for the sustenance of the 
young animal, in the form of a supplemental 
yolk, as it might be called. Each case, or cap- 
sule, contains several hundred bodies, having the 
appearance of embryo, but only a small number 
in each capsule becomes living creatures. There 
can be no doubt, from Dr. Carperfter’s observa- 
tions, that these few are developed by the meta- 
morphosis of the contents of their own yolks, but 
their growth or increase in the size depends on 
the fact that they swallow and feed upon the ad- 
ditional, or supplemental yolk.* 

4. Not only are the different parts of the an- 
imal and plant suited to each other, but there is a 
perfectibility about them—they are better adapted 
than any thing else to the accomplishment of 
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their end. There are examples of this which 
have now become commonplace by the eloquent 
expositions of them by Lord Brougham, and 
others. Every principle followed by the skillful 
optician in the construction of artificial glasses 
has been attended to in the formation of the eye, 
and difficulties which long impeded the forma- 
tion of perfect glasses were obviated all along in 
the structure of the natural organ. Every one 
interested in such investigations, knows that bees 
economize, on mathematical principles, the space 
which they occupy, and the wax which they 
employ, by building their honeycombs of double 
layers of hexagonal cells, and by having the floor 
of their cells made of three square planes meet- 
ing at a point and at a particular angle. It is 
now said that this is produced by the compound 
eye of the bee being divided by hexagonal 
marks; “and as the motions of the muscles 
of animals are directed very much by the mode 
of admission of light, the shape of the cells 
may be in accordance with that of the sur- 
face of the eyes.”* Be it so, it is only a new 
illustration of the adjustment of naiural instinct 
and the structure of an organ to produce an end 
which must have been contemplated, not by the 
intelligence of the bee, but of Him who gave to 
the bee its endowments. It has been shown by 
mathematical investigation, that the shape of 
fishes is that which is best fitted to enable them 
to cleave their way through their native element. 
At the time when it was disputed whether New- 
ton or Leibnitz was the inventor of that calculus 
which has opened the way to such splendid re- 
sults in various branches of science, John Ber- 
nouilli addressed a letter to the most distin- 
guished mathematicians of Europe, challenging 
them to solve two difficult problems, one of 
which was to determine the line through which 
a falling body would descend most swiftly. 
Both of the distinguished men referred to—and 
also M. de L’Hopital—were able to solve the 
problem, and declared the line of swiftest de- 
scent to be not a straight line, but a particular 
curve called the cycloid. Now, it is believed 
that it is by this very swoop that the eagle 
descends upon its prey. The question presses 
itself upon us, Who taught the birds of the air 
the line of swiftest descent, the discovery of 
which was believed to test the highest mathe- 
matical skill? 

We have already referred to the univalve 





°Swan on the Brain in Relation to the Mind, p. 29. 
We are not convinced that the explanation given by 
Swan meets all the phenomena. 





shells of molluscs as illustrative of the principle 
of order. There is another circumstance in 
connection with these shells worthy of befmg 
mentioned here, as connecting the principle of 
general order with that of special adaptation. 
In aquatic molluscs, the shell must not only be 


a habitation for the animal, but a float, which it | 
becomes, by the portion of the narrower extrem- | 


ity of its chamber left unoccupied. But in order 
to preserve its buoyancy, and enable the animal 
to ascend and descend the water at will, it is 
necessary that the increment of the capacity of 
its float should bear a constant ratio to the cor- 
responding increment of its body—a ratio which 
always assigns a greater amount to the increment 
of the shell than to the corresponding increment 
of the animal bulk. Now, it is in accordance 
with the geometrical character of the form as- 
sumed, that the capacity of the shell and the 
dimensions of the animal do increase in a con- 
stant ratio, causing the whole bulk of the animal 
to bear a relation of constantly increasing in- 
equality to the whole capacity of the shell. 
“God,” says Mr. Mosely, “hath bestowed upon 
this humble architect the practical skill of a 
learned mathematician.”* 

5. It is a circumstance of great significance, 
that parts of animals, which, to superficial ob- 
servers, might seem useless, or even cumbersome 
and inconvenient, have been found, in the prog- 
ress of discovery, to serve most important ends 
in the economy of life. ‘The hump of the 
camel might readily be regarded as a very un- 
seemly incumbrance, and we find even the dis- 
tinguished naturalist, Buffon, speaking of these 
humps, and of the callous pads on the legs of that 
animal, as mere marks of degradation aiid serv- 
itude. 
suffices to show that these parts of their frame, 
like every other, fit these useful creatures for the 
purposes served by them in the regions which 
they inhabit. It has often been remarked that 
the abundant supply of fluid laid up in the cells 


A little patient investigation, however, | 





of one of the stomachs, is a beautiful provision | 


for enabling the animal to endure a long continu- 
ance of thirst; and it can be shown that the en- 
largement of their feet, with their convex soles, al- 
lows them to tread easily on the loose, yielding 
sand of the desert; that the callosities or pads on 
their legs permit them to lie down and repose on 
scorching surfaces; and that their humps are sup- 


plies of superabundant nourishment provided for | 


their long journeys, so that, when deprived of 
their food, their frames feed on this nutriment; 





* Philosophical Transactions, 1838. 






































and it has been observed that, at the close of a 
long journey, their humps have been much di- 
minished in size. 

We are not surprised to find a man so pro- 
verbially vain as Buffon failing to discover marks 
of design in the hump of the camel, but it is 
rather wonderful to find Cuvier, whose heart was 
so filled with admiration of the divine Wisdom, 
speaking somewhat doubtfully of the sloth.* 
Its peculiar structure would, to use his language, 
have been inconvenient if it had been intended 
that it should support itself on its own limbs, 
like most vertebrated animals. But, however in- 
capable of walking, its frame is admirably con- 
structed for enabling it to hang by its limbs on 
the branches of trees. Amid the great inter- 
tangled forests of South America, stretching for 
hundreds of miles, it is by no means so slow in 
its movements; at least its motion is sufficiently 
quick to admit of its gathering its sustenance. 
It has long, coarse, shaggy hairs to protect it 
from insects; it clings to the bough of the tree 
by its two hinder claws, and commonly also by 
one of the fore-limbs, and it employs its other 
arm in hooking in the foliage on which it 
browses. It can fling itself from one branch of 
a tree to another; and in the more open parts 
of the forest, it can take advantage of windy 
weather to throw itself from the tree which it 
has stript, to another covered with rich and 
tempting foliage. Such facts as these go to 
prove that it is our own ignorance and presump- 
tion which lead us to complain of the incon- 
veniences of nature, and that a little more 
knowledge, and, better still, a little more humil- 
ity and patience, would lead us to discover and 
acknowledge, that there are admirable wisdom 
and benevolence even in those parts of God’s 
works which may seem to be useless, or even 
injurious, 


— 


WHEN EDUCATION COMMENCES. 

EpucaTIon does not commence with the al- 
phabet. It begins with a mother’s look—with a 
father’s smile—with a sister’s gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbearance— 
with handsful of flowers in green and daisy mead- 
ows—with bird’s nests admired, but not touched— 
with humming bees and glass bee-hives—with 
pleasant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts 
directed in sweet and kindly tones, and words to 
mature to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the source of all good—to God himself. 





© Regne Animal, yol. 1, p. 224. 
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THE PARABLES OF KRUMMACHER. 
F Frederick Adolf Krummacher, the author 
of two small volumes of parables, and a few 
less important things, one does not find much to 
report. The year 1768 brought him into the 
world at Tecklenburg, a town in Westphalia. 
And having studied and entered into the minis- 
try, he became pastor, first in Elberfield, and then 
at Bremen, where he died. He is not to be con- 
founded with his nephew, Krummacher, of the 
“ Elijah,” and now one of the pastors of Berlin. 
LIFE IN DEATH. 

Dora was a God-fearing and lovely maiden, 
All who knew her loved her; most of all her 
brother Edmund, who was yet a little boy, and 
she, too, loved him with an affection no less 
hearty. Suddenly Dora fell sick, and Edmund 
was sorely grieved to behold her sufferings. For 
it did not enter into his heart that she could die; 
for he had never seen one dead, neither knew he 
yet what was the meaning of death. And as 
Dora lay full of pain upon her bed, Edmund 
took thought how he might cheer her a little, 
and he went out to the fields to seek for flow- 
ers; for he knew well she had a great love for 
flowers. 

But when he was yet in the field she died, and 
they arrayed her in her white death-shroud. 

Then Edmund came softly into the room where 
she lay. And he showed first the flowers from 
afar; but the maiden regarded them not. Then 
he called, “Look, Dora, what I have brought 
thee;” but she heard not. And Edmund went 
nearer and looked upon the maiden, and said, 
“She is asleep; I will'lay the flowers upon her 
breast, that she may have joy of them when she 
awakes, and then she will say, ‘Edmund hath 
done this.’ ” ¢ 

And so he did, gently, and smiled. There- 
upon he went to his mother and said, “I have 
plucked flowers for Dora, such as she loves the 
best; but she is. asleep, and I have left the flow- 
ers lying on her breast, that she may be glad to 
behold them when she awakes.” 

But the mother wept, and said, “Yes, she 
sleeps indeed; but she will not awake any more.” 
But Edmund said, “If she be asleep, how should 
she not awake?” 

So spoke the boy, but the mother had naught 
to answer him; for she had covered her head 
and was hiding her tears, And the boy marveled 
much thereat, and said, “Mother, why weepest 
thou?” 

THE KING’S GARDEN. 

The wise Gamaliel was once instructing a band 

| of Jewish youth, his disciples. The youngest 
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among them, who had a zeal for the law, and 
the works of the law, though “not according to 
knowledge,” inquired of the teacher, ‘ Master, 
wilt thou tell us wherefore it is that our God 
hath not affixed to each particular good work its 
own special and peculiar reward?” And the 
wise Gamaliel said, “I will endeavor to answer 
this question, as is my wont, by a parable.” 

The disciples were hushed in reverent silence, 
and the teacher spoke thus: “In a distant clime 
there lived a king who desired to lay out, around 
his palace, a spacious and splendid garden. He 
invited laborers into it, and left each one free to 
put into the garden whatever tree, or shrub, or 
plant, he liked best; the only conditions being, 
that nothing should be planted there that was not 
pleasant to the eye, nor good for food, nor of heal- 
ing virtue; and that the garden should be fully 
stocked, and not one spot be suffered to lie 
waste. The work went rapidly on; and when it 
was fully completed the king came to inspect it. 
He found it stocked abundantly: the most com- 
mon vegetable, the rarest exotic was there; every 
plant frond the lofty cedar to the humble hyssop. 
And he called the laborers; and as each pointed 
out the vegetable, the flower, the tree which he 
had planted, he rewarded each man according to 
his work.” 

The teacher was silent. ‘ How is this an an- 
swer to our question?’ said the disciples. “Is 
my meaning hidden from you?” returned the 
master. “Think once again; and you will per- 
ceive that had the king named a specific reward 
for each particular plant, every one of the labor- 
ers would have thought only of that to which 
the highest reward was affixed; and the result 
would have been that the king’s garden would 
have presented to the eye a dull and cheerless 
uniformity, instead of the diversified beauty and 
varied utility which made the good king’s heart 
glad, as he gazed upon the work of that volun- 
tary choice, which, impelled, as all were, by the 
one motive of grateful obedience to their gracious 
Lord, made every plant a free-will offering on 
the part of his servants. Now, you have only to 
suppose our Israel to be this garden, and we, the 
called and chosen people, to be the laborers, and 
you have an answer. As in the natural, so in 
the moral creation, it is the will of the Creator 
that every thing should not be alike; diversity 
of gifts and diversity of operation, producing in- 
finite variety,” is what every-where meets the 
eye of the observer. 

THE CARNATION-BED. 

“O, mother, give us each a little flower-bed 

that may belong to ourselves—one to me, and 


each a flower-bed full of beautiful carnations, 





one to Gustavus, and to Alvina one, and then we 
shall each look after his own.” 
So spoke little Fritz to his mother; and the 





mother granted him his request, and gave to 


And the children were rejoiced above measure, 
and said, “When the carnations are once in 
flower, that will be a grand affair;” for it 
was not yet the time for carnations, and there | 
was nothing yet but buds. But little Fritz was 
of impatient disposition, and could not wait till 
the time of flowers, and he wished that his 
flower-bed should blossom before all the others. 
And he went to them, and took the buds in his 
hand, and looked at them in their unopened cal- 
ices, and was much rejoiced if a petal were peep- 
ing forth red and yellow from its leafy envelop, 
But it lasted too long for him; so Fritz broke 
open the buds and spread out the petals from 
one another. And now he cried with a loud 
voice, “Behold, my carnations are in flower!” 
but as the sun shone upon them, the flowers bent 
their heads and were sorrowful, and stood dis- 
heveled and faded ere it was noon. And the 
boy wept for them. 

But the mother said, “Thou impatient child! 
may these be the last joys of thy life, which, by 
thine own blame, thou destroyest for thyself! 
Then hast thou bought the great and important 
art of waiting not too dearly.” 


—— >-—— 


A SENSIBLE FATHER. 


ANY years sincr. when the late Lieutenant- 

Governor of Massachusetts was a student at 
Harvard College, owing to some boyish freak, he 
left the university, and went home. His father 
was a very grave man, of sound, strict judgment, 
and of few words. He inquired into the business, 
but deferred expressing any opinion till the next 
day. At breakfast he said, speaking to his wife: 
“My dear, have you any cloth in the house suit- | 
able to make Sam a frock and trowsers?” She | 
replied, “Yes.” “Well,” said the old gentle- | 
man, “follow me, my son.” Samuel kept pace | 
with his father, as he leisurely walked near, | 
the common, and at length ventured to ask, 
“What are you going to do with me, father?’ 
“T am going to bind you an apprentice to that 
blacksmith,” replied Mr. Phillips. “Take your 
choice—return to college, or you must work.” | 
“I had rather return,” said the son. He did | 
return, confessed his fault, was a good scholar, 
and became a very respectable and useful public — 
man. | 
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A SAFE DEPOSITORY FOR MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY MARY E. FRY. 


T will not be necessary to take out a patent for 

the discovery that has been made, nor warn 
people of the danger they may incur by infring- 
ing on exclusive rights. On the contrary, for the 
good of the public in general, and young, inex- 
perienced authors in particular, we conclude to 
make a free disclosure of what we long since 
found to be a safe place of deposit for a numer- 
ous class of manuscripts. We do not venture to 
say it is a safe or proper place for all kinds; but 
it is very frequently, especially so for the produc- 
tions of young and inexperienced writers, to say 
nothing of such as are ignorant and ambitious. 
Now, we are not for a moment going to justify 
the destruction of the famous libraries of Alex- 
andria and Constantinople; nor offer a word of 
excuse for Erostratus, who, by the aid of a de- 
structive element, wrought the immortalization 
of an otherwise unknown name; no, rather we 
are sorry that these things should have ever 
taken place. But then, strange as it may sound 
to the reader, this same devouring element, 
called fire, is just what we are going to recom- 
mend to all whom it may concern. True, the 
little miss will clasp her last. composition, and 
say, “It is nothing less than a place of certain 
destruction;” and the fine old gentleman who 
has been a first-class writer for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, may even pronounce it “non- 
sense.” But, softly, friends, if you please; allow 
us first to present the whys and wherefores, the 
advantages and disadvantages, then judge, cen- 


| sure, and condemn as much as you desire; for be- 


fore consigning a single sentence of your labored 
productions to the tender mercies of the flames, 
we are willing their merits should be tested with 
true impartiality, and this done, leave each au- 
thor to decide for him or herself, whether their 
thoughts shall live in printer’s ink or ashes. 

That fire is an all-devouring element needs no 
proof; that it is purifying is equally true; and 
that it is, under some circumstances, a safe place 
of deposit, we think ail disinterested persons will 
readily admit. And, hoping it may soothe the 


| wounds of some young and venturous scribbler, 


we will just cite an instance in our own experi- 
ence, showing what a superior advantage it 
would have been, at least to our feelings, to have 
used this same depository, which we are now 
recommending gratuitously to readers and au- 
thors. 

It happened once, when we were quite young, 


and rather sensitive, too, that we ventured, all 
Vout. XVI.—22 . 
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unknowh and unknowing, to send off for publica- 
tion, two small poems, to a venerable gentleman, 
editor of a paper in high standing.* Well, we 
waited; the days lengthened into weeks, the 
weeks almost into months, when at length we 
had the satisfaction to discover our poems on the 
list of “rejected articles.” How silent we were, 
how carelessly ignorant as to who might have 
written those “rejected poems,” only an author 
can divine! Shortly after, the editor of the 
above paper came out in a scathing editorial on 
all inexperienced writers; but he was more espe- 
cially severe on those who dealt in poetry, and 
gave it as his candid opinion, that no one should 
dare to write a line of poetry for the public eye 
and ear, who had not first practiced ten years in 
prose. O how we opened our young eyes, and 
took a long breath! We had only learned to 
read some ten years previously, and as for the 
length of our experience in writing, why, it might 
all have been easily condensed into the space of 
twelve entire months. We need scarcely tell 
you, reader, had we known then what we know 
now, that man w6fild never have had the priv- 
ilege of lighting “bis fire with sparks from our 
brain; no, indeed,.for had we only kept the poetry 
a little longer, we could have done as much for it 
ourself, and thereby have saved the gentleman 
editor a considerable stock of patience, to have 
been used on some better occasion. We do not 
know certainly, but think he must have forgiven 
us long ago; at any rate, We never troubled him 
much after that time; for one day, not long after, 
we found out that a decidedly better and more 
quiet disposal could be made of our Muse’s in- 
spirations; so we silently resolved that, when 
next trying our untaught wings, not by any means 
to so much as even light upon the window-sill of 
an editor’s office. 

But to assure the doubting, and convince the 
unbelieving of the necessity which frequently ex- 
ists for the use of such a depository as the one 
we are now advocating, suppose that, from a 
number of imaginary papers on some one’s table, 
possibly an editor's, we take a few for inspection. 
As the Fates will have it, the very first is a poem. 
It is of the heroic order, one of the author’s ear- 
liest efforts, and which ke hopes will yet prove 
to be the first step in his journey toward the 
temple of fame. He very candidly admits that 
he has not put himself in bondage to what 
grammarians denominate the “Rules of Pros- 
ody,” he considers it beneath the dignity ofa 
true poet to submit to such trammels; neverthe- 
less, he thiaks if a man has the patience and per- 
severance to trim down his thoughts to certain 
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rules, he is not altogether to be despised for his 
servility. But our author informs us that his 
genius is of that impetuous kind which will not 
be put tinder restraint of any sort whatever; he 
must compose instantaneously as the voice within 
dictates, and to correct, or review, is, in his opin- 
ion, to doubt the very inspiration he has received, 
and is, moreover, highly disrespectful to the Muses. 

As this is one of the author’s first attempts, 
and has been written under the immediate in- 
spiration of the Muses; and further, seeing he 
has in his fidelity discarded all other assistance 
or interference, we think no one will be slow in 
deciding that, in all justice, and as a proof of 
thankfulness for success, he ought to dedicate it 
wholly to the Sacred Nine, laying it on their altar 
as his first oblation. And if, after making such a 
sacrifice, he does not become an especial favorite 
in the court of the Muses, we advise him to have 
nothing more to do with them; they dre un- 
worthy of his further notice, as he also doubtless 
is of theirs. 

SECOND PAPER. 

A fictitious narrative in two volumes. The 
author says it has been his constant endeavor 
to keep the moral of his story in full view 
throughout the entire work. He has also used 
simplicity in language, not forgetting in the mean 
time to maintain a correct style, and flatters 
himself that, notwithstanding its great length, 
the meanest capacity may readily grasp and com- 
prehend the whole, Possibly they might. But 
however that may be, the author, it seems, does 
not at all comprehend that there are a large num- 
ber of quiet souls in the world who would 
vastly prefer the bare moral itself, in the shape 
of a substantial proverb, to one of his best efforts 
in the fictitious line. He is desirous of giving 
- this production to the public, provided, however, 
he can first obtain some assurance of its being 
successful. If he will but condense his two vol- 
umes into about twice or thrice as many col- 
umns, we are sure he may safely venture; other- 
wise it would be just as well, perhaps better, to 
make at once a safe deposit of it. 

THIRD PAPER. 

If one may judge of the contents by the pref- 
ace, this paper seems, according to the writer’s 
own definition, to be an elaborate essay on friend- 
ship. It appears to have been a somewhat la- 
borious task to complete it; for he’ assures us 
ng pains have been spared in its execution; and 
at the very commencement we are given to un- 
derstand that, in the handling of this threadbare 
subject, his great aim has been to maké sublimity 
of sentiment and purity of style the prevailing 








feature. He considers it a masterpiece; and who 


shall dare to contradict it—who ean possibly | 


know so well the worth of certain productions, 
as the patient producer? Of course the world 
ought to be vastly benefited by such disinter- 
ested toil, in behalf of those who are yet to come, 
and behold the way made plain before them. A 
little farther on, the writer very modestly hints 
that he can not endure to have his claim to 
superiority disputed. Well, there appears but 
one way to prevent such a seeming probability, 
FOURTH PAPER. 

We hesitate to open it; there is a sad forebod- 
ing it may prove to be a sonnet by Miss Fitz- 
Green, on the death of Jannett’s lap-dog; or 
something else equally interesting and equally 
instructive. On second thought, we will not in- 
spect it at all, and must forbear to sit in judg- 
ment any longer, having, as we do, a presentiment 
that our young friends will not much admire 
these imaginary sketches; for should they in 
some sort prove to be models of their own pro- 
ductions, they may in despair think it not worth 
their while to make any further effort in the 
dubious work of authorship, if, after all their 
labor to suit the ever-changing fancy of the pub- 
lie, that labor must be viewed as lost, having 
failed to accomplish the errand on which it was 
sent. However, we feel sure none of the right 
stamp will take one word amiss; we do not wish 
to dishearten, nor even to disappoint a single one, 
and it is for this reason we give them a chance to 
see some things in their true light, or, as Robert 
Burns says, 

“To see ourselves as others see us.” 


But, seriously, young authors, suppose you do | 


now and then make a sacrifice of what has cost 
you some labor, is not the cause worthy of it? 
Is there any thing really worth the having or do- 
ing that he should not be willing to make some 
sacrifice to obtain or accomplish? if there is, them 
by some unknown mishap it has been entirely 
omitted in the Encyclopedia of Knowledge. 
However, you are not to look at such things a8 
lost labor; for if every thing that has to be 
done could be accomplished at the first or see 
ond trial, we might easily dispense with teach- 
ers; we would find but little use for such old- 
fashioned things as patience and perseverance; 
and having no failures or disappointments to 
humble us, what a race of—shall we use the 
term?—upstarts the world would be blest with! 

Without labor nothing can be accomplished; 
therefore, the bare effort, whether successful or 
not, is praiseworthy: without practice nothing 
can be perfected; therefore, your every moment 
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of practice is a progressive step in the road to 
perfection; you may not, indeed, reach the goal; 
nevertheless, you are in the only sure path lead- 
ing thereto. And, of all labor, mental labor is 
the most exhausting and exacting; so much so, 
that in the very act of beginning, continuing, and 
accomplishing such toil, we make a voluntary 
submission to the most rigid discipline. And 
just in proportion to the discipline, will be the 
intrinsic value of our labors; first, to ourselves in 
the highest degree, to others but comparatively. 
For, if in the prosecution of our mental tasks we 
derive lasting intellectual benefit, then has our 
labor accomplished its first and highest mission, 
even if no other eye should behold it, and no 
other mind take knowledge of it. But in op- 
position to this is that unaccountable haste and 
imfpatience of many to give up to the public 
every production as soon as produced, scarcely 
allowing themselves the privilege to possess any 
thing that can be called exclusively their own. 
If memory serves us rightly, Thomas Carlyle has 
somewhere said that, “Our thoughts are our own 
just so long as we keep them to ourselves, and 
no longer; once give them utterance, and they 
become public property; and however dear they 
may have been, we can no longer claim them as 
exclusively ours;” therefore, he recommends us 
to “make haste slowly,” when about to part with 
our mental offsprings. A little reflection, we 
think, will bring one to the conclusion that he is 
quite right; for if what we are going to part with 
be of much value to us personally, we may not 
part with it lightly; but if, on the other hand, it 
has not been a source of instruction or improve- 
ment to us, and is of little account in our own 
estimation, then had it better never see the light, 
but remain in the obscurity it deserves. 

Now, if some of our young friends come to the 
hasty conclusion, that in this hard task of writing 
well, and worthily, we have little or no sympathy 
with them, they are mistaken. We do sympa- 
thize with you, and know that in these days you 
must sometimes find it exceedingly hard to write 
any thing that can be pronounced quite original; 
that is, as far as each one of you are individually 
concerned. You may, indeed, brush up your 
ideas ever so brightly, place Webster’s Dictionary 
on one side, your English grammar on the other, 
go to work right bravely, and after praiseworthy 
effort, produce what may, in fact, be your own 
original views on some interesting or important 
subject. But, alas! perhaps the very next new 
book, paper, or periodical that comes to hand, 
has your own dear thoughts done up in nice or- 
der by some unknown friend; or it may be, while 





searching through some library, or old book- 
case, you will find the same subject, treated in 
much the same style by some one fifty years 
ago. O what a questionable kind of comfort 
this is for the ambitious, to know there have been 
pioneers in advance! and that almost every subject 
under the sun has had a pretty thorongh hand- 
ling by some one! Well, under such circum- 
stances, what must one de? put his stock of pa- 
pers into this, not newly-discovered depot, and 
then quietly resign one’s self to surrounding cir- 
cumstances? Not quite; but bend these unfavor- 
able circumstances as much as possible to your 
own will and convenience; make them your 
tools; accustom yourself to turn even the most 
unpropitious to some passing account; in short, 
become, if you can, one of those “living ma- 
chines” intended to go according to circum- 
stances, for either you must conquer ciréum- 
stances, or circumstances will in the end con- 
quer you. 

Although it is not our intention to give either 
particular or general instruction to young begin- 
ners—indeed, they are too often loth to accept 
of it—yet, if it were possible with one word to 
reach the ears of those who are indulging hopes 
of success, we would say, study to be concise. 
And it seems the more necessary, at the present 
day, when a profuse style has become the bane 
of nearly all the writing which goes to make up 
what is called the light and current literature of 
the times. When writing solely for your own 
pleasure, be as profuse as you like; but the mo- 
ment you turn aside to give your thoughts to 
others, then begin to condense—let your words 
tell, not in quantity, but in quality. For next to 
that dull, barren style, in which neither bud, 
blossom, nor leaf can scarcely be found, one must 
condemn a vast profusion of words; and yet it is 
too often a leading fault with those who ought, 
and perhaps do know better. In writing, pro- 
fusion and strength are opposing qualities—the 
one is incompatible with the other, unless, in- 
deed, one should conduct his argument on the 
principles of homeopathy; but, however well 
this may suit the notions of some in physics, it 
will not do in authorship. 

But, as at first stated, it is not an indiscriminate 
destruction of manuscripts we are advocating; no, 
but we were thinking of a vast amount which, 
if honored by a general conflagration, instead of 
the world at large being a loser, it would be a 
real gainer thereby. And then, even supposing 
some of the productions thus destroyed were not 
without a certain degree of merit, the writers 
would still have the advantage in somé things; 
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and which, it seems to us, would be more than 
equivalent for the questionable kind of fame they 
might have derived from their publication, 
Now, we frankly confess this comfort is some- 
what of the left-handed kind; nevertheless, if 
one is of a philosophic cast of mind, he will be 
at no loss te turn even the seeming disadvantage 
to his best advantage. For, in the first place, 
put as high an estimate as you like on these an- 
nihilated manuscripts, there is no one to dispute 
their merits—here at least the authors have all the 
ground to themselves; and next, they can never 
be of any use to, or in any manner become the 
property of some empty-headed plagiarist; they 
will never be at the mercy of some wise com- 
piler, to be condensed or enlarged as his correct 
judgment may dictate; they are in no danger 
of being absurdly lauded to the skies by one 
critic, nor undeservedly condemned by another; 
and lastly, they are beyond the possibility of be- 
coming matches to light the fire of some indig- 
nant editor. 

And now, if, among our ambitious young 
friends of the quill, there are some who are loth 
to “make haste slowly ’—some who are wanting 
in patient industry and persevering effort; who 
falter in their purpose while yet on the thresh- 
old; who tremble and turn pale at the bare 
mention of critics and criticism; who are sure 
they can not survive a defeat in their first at- 
tempt to enter the portals of the temple of 
fame—to such, we unhesitatingly recommend a 
free use of our depository till its purifying prop- 
erties shall have purged away every taint of cor- 
ruption. But if they object to such a practical 
disposal as this of their labors, why, then we 
assure them by way of consolation, if any is 
needed, that after all there is nothing really so 
hard-hearted or indelicate in this thing of com- 
mitting one’s thoughts to the flames, for safe- 
keeping. Indeed, we have always thought there 
was quite as much poetry as prose in the act, 
And if nothing more, it may serve to brighten 
our poetical—not devotional—reverence for fire, 
to a nearer level with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, in whose dreaming fancies it became 
the emblem of a supreme Being, and to it, as 
such, their darkened souls rendered undue hom- 
age. There is no danger, however, of us mod- 
erns ever falling into such an error as these 
ancients did, we are too utilitarian for that; our 
reverence and esteem for a thing scarcely ever 
rises higher than the practical uses to which we 
can apply it. And one can not help thinking, 
that if a small portion of this same spirit of util- 
ity could only be infused into the milk-and-water 








literature of the day, one might then be able to 
determine for what possible reason it has been 
sent forth on its fool’s errand to the world, 
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THE TALENT RECLAIMED. 


A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Y earliest recollections are those of sitting on 
my mother’s knee while she sang to me the 
sweet songs of her native land, or hushed me to 
rest with a soothing lullaby; and I have heard 
her say, that, long before I could speak, she could 
move me to tears by the simple change of her 
voice from a cheerful to a tender measure. My 
parents, delighted to see in their first-born early 
signs of talent for an art in which they both de- 
lighted, were resolved to spare no pains in the 
cultivation of my musical taste, and although 
like other children I sulked over my notes, and 
shed tears over my scales, yet as years rolled on, 
and I conquered the arduous commencement of 
the study I was prosecuting, I began to derive 
both pride and pleasure from my proficiency in 
it. My parents lived much in the gay world, 
and proud of my progress in an art which more 
than any other enables its possessor to shine in 
society, they early introduced me into the circle 
in which they moved, where, in my own estima 
tion, I ranked as a sort of queen among my less 
gifted companions; for I was intensely vain and 
selfish, and greedy of praise only as it ministered 
to my fluttering vanity. Many a night, while 
surrounded by the bright and beautiful, adorned 
with youth and all its charms—a being appar- 
ently fair to see—has my heart been the seat of 
all that was hateful in jealousy or disdain a 
some competitor for honors like mine bore away 
from me any share of what I considered as right- 
fully my own. 

A few brief years of my career of vanity 
passed rapidly away, and then on my life there 
fell a dark shadow; one of those heavy clouds 
that seem to the eye of youth to darken forever 
the bright sky of their sunny world. To my 
stricken heart it seemed that the sun of my life 
had gone down never to rise again, snd that a 
dark night was all that the future disclosed to 
me. Wounded and sore-broken in that world 
which had been my all, I turned from it with 
loathing, and having heard of the consolationg 
which religion was said to offer to its possessor, I 
resolved to try its efficacy as a remedy for my 
own sorrows. But, ah! my religion was not of @ 
kind to soothe any heart or to brighten any life, 
Humbly to ask, freely and gratefully to receive, 








formed no part of my system of piety, A new 
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life I indeed desired to lead, but it was of such a 
kind as I imagined would purchase for me a 
right to all the blessings promised to believers; 
a system of rigid laws and enforced austerities 
was henceforth to be its guiding rule, and, above 
all, I must at once and forever abandon that pur- 
suit which had hitherto engrossed me so entirely, 
and with a sort of sullen defiance refuse to allow 
myself the slightest enjoyment in the lovely art, 
which, in spite of myself, I still so dearly loved. 
Time passed on and brought with it many 
changes. Through many sorrows I passed, and 


| learned in them the inefficacy of such a system 


to afford any comfort in life’s trials; by many sad 
falls I found how useless it was to me in life’s 
temptations; and seeing my house with its sandy 
foundation rudely swept away before storm and 
tempest, I began to learn—slowly and unwil- 
lingly, indeed, but still surely—the hopetessness 
of my attempts at building a tower which might 
reach to heaven; to learn, in short, that “unless 
the Lord build the house they labor in vain who 
build it.” 

My mother was now a widow, and our once 


| large family was dispersed far and wide; only I 


remained with her and one brother, my mother’s 
youngest child—the plaything and the darling 
of our household; that is to say, he had been 
those to us, for he was now a young man, full of 
life, of health, and of beauty, but spoiled and 
willful; bent upon pleasure at any cost, and sorely 
unmindful in that pursuit of aching hearts at 
home, yearning for his happiness, and looking 
with trembling eye at the shoals and the break- 
ers upon which he might one day make ship- 
wreck, His love for music amounted to a pas- 
sion, and ways and means of gratifying it he was 


| not slow to find in the refined ‘and art-loving 


town where our lot was cast; night after night he 
left his home to pursue his darling amusement; 
hour after hour did we wait and watch for his re- 
turn, and still, as we watched, that return seemed 


| to be from hour to hour deferred. I saw my 


| sorrows, 


mother’s anxious brow, her pale cheek, and her 
tearful eye; I longed to be able to soothe her 
I asked help where- help never was 


| denied. Hear how it was granted to me. We 
| were sitting sadly together one night, each glane- 


ing silently at the little time-piece which told us 
the lateness of the hour at which we were arriv- 
ing, the heart of each full, yet fearing to speak 
of our own sorrow, lest by doing so we should 
seem to give it a sadder reality. Ah! only those 
who have so watched for some such loved wan- 
derer, can know what is the agony of the heart, 
as the ear strains to catch the sound of a footstep 





so long and so wearily delayed! “Anne,” said 
my mother at last to me, “I would have hope for 
Frank were it not for his passion for music; 
while that lasts, home never will be attractive to 
him.” 

A strange new light seemed at that moment to 
pass over my mind. Why should home not be 
made attractive to him? Where was my talent 
once so delighted in? Could I not, ought I not to 
seek to consecrate it in this very way to my dear 
brother’s advantage, and thus make my mother 
happy? Long I pondered that night upon the 
past and the present, and earnestly I resolved, 
that, by God’s help, I would endeavor to pro- 
vide for Frank an interest and an amusement 
which might wean him from foreign influences, 
and restore him to his home and fo his friends. 
The next day when he returned from the count- 
ing-room, I was seated at my long-neglected 
piano. 

“What, Ame! you playing! what Have you 
got there? let me hear it.” 

Ah! "never in my days of vanity did I so seek 
to please, never did praise soun@ so sweet to my 
heart as did his parting words, 

“ Anne, I shall get over my work quickly and 
come home early. I must hear that again; in- 
deed, I did not know you could play so well.” 

There were no tears in my mother’s eyes that 
night, no nor for many nights following; for a 
new spring of happiness seemed to have opened 
in our dwelling. Our nights were no longer sad 
and gloomy; we watched the little time-piece in- 
dex, but it was with cheerful looks and light 
hearts, for we knew the hour of his return; we 
knew that erelong we should hear his bounding 
step as he rapidly ascended to the parlor where a 
joyful welcome awaited him; where his favorite 
music was prepared for him, and where his 
sweet, clear voice filled the little chamber with 
beauty and with joy. And now I could look 
back without pain upon the hours I had spent in 
perfecting myself in the art I now so doubly 
valued, for I knew well that thus alone was I en- 
abled to gratify his refined and highly-cultivated 
taste, or to sympathize with the love he enter- 
tained for the loveliest of all arts. 

With many tears of gratitude I thauked God 
that I was a musician, and that he permitted mé 
to use happily and usefully the talent he had 
himself bestowed; for ah! I remember witkygor- 
row, how in my fancied humility I had said, 
“Lord I know thee that thou wert an austere 
man; therefore, I have hid thy talent in the 


earth.” 
Many years have passéd away since those days, | 
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and he who was so dear to me, is now in a 
foreign land, separated from.us by many long 
miles, yet I know he loves and treasures the re- 
membrance of these days, even as I do; and 
never do home or friends seem so near or so dear 
as when some sweet song of his native land re- 
calls them with all their pure influences to his 
tender and loving heart. Reader, dear reader, I 
have told you a true story of my life, and now, 
what are your gifts? You have some; you may 
have many. Fear not to cultivate them. Re- 
gard ther, as in truth they are, as the gifts of 
Him who has filled the earth with beauty. Im- 
agine not that because you can not now see a use 
for them, you may be justified in neglecting 
them. There must be a seed-time before a 
harvest. Only seek to have a heart right with 
God; only seek to be as oné with him, and rest 
assured, that, be your gift what it may, you will 
one day hear a voice saying, “The Lord hath 
need of it.”—Christian Mother's Miscellany. 


_— 


A LEAFLET FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘CHARLIE G3ANT; OR, HOW TO 
DQ BIGHT.” 

T was a beautiful morning in May. The sun 

had not long left his splendidly-adorned cham- 
bers, and as yet had made but little progress in 
the clear blue expanse; but the glorious colors 
with which his chambers‘ had been decorated 
were fast fading away before his own surpassing 
brightness; and very soon ali traces of them had 
disappeared. The little birds were all awake, 
and seemed to be vying with each other who 
should best welcome the sun; so clear and thrill- 
ing were their tuneful notes. As for the lark, 
she was far up in the hight, reveling in light to 
her heart’s content, and singing more and more 
sweetly the higher she rose. Gentle winds were 
astir, too, arousing the dew-refreshed flowers, 
who, opening their bright eyes and finding it 
day, woke up and looked about them, It ‘was 
on this lovely morning that two bright-looking 
children ran along the broad gravel-walk of a 
large garden, and through the open glass doors 
of an inviting-looking breakfast-room. 

“What do you think Freddy says, mamma?” 
said the little girl to her mother, who was prepar- 
ing breakfast. 

“ What does he say?” her mother asked. 

“Well, I asked him,” said little Amy, looking 
at her brother as they seated themselves at the 
tabley.“‘what he thought had become of the 
beautiful clouds which we saw in the sky when 
we peeped out-early this morning; and he said 





they had carried them round to the west to be 
ready for the sunset.” 

The mother glanced at Freddy, who was a 
funny, roguish-looking little fellow, and joined in 
Amy’s merry laugh. ‘ 

“Now, run away and bring papa,” she said, 
“for breakfast is quite readyg but stay, come and 
kiss me first; I have had no kiss this morning.” 

Freddy was soon off his seat, and springing 
into his mother’s lap, gave her a hearty kissing; 
after which he ran off, and Amy took his place, 
and kept it till he returned with their papa; the 
same warm salutation was then bestowed upon 
him, and he was eagerly told “by Amy of Fred- 
dy’s droll speech. Papa laughed; ag their 
mamma had done, and threw the cover of the 
newspaper he was unfolding at Freddy’s™ head, 
which sent both children off into fresh fits of mer 
riment. 

Tt was a pleasant breakfast. Freddy and Amy 
discussed plans respecting lessons, gardens, rab- 
bits, etc.; while papa and mamma—as Am 
said—talked about “all kinds of grave wise 
things.” Pleasant May-morning breakfasts, ho 
ever, must come to an end; and@ by and by papa’ 
and mamma stopped talking; the breakfast thi 
were sent away, and the duties of the day we 
vigorously entered upon. ss 

We can not carry our young readers through 
the whole of that well and happily-spent day,’ 
but we will introduce them to an evening hes 
which may perhaps interest them. . 

Freddy and Amy had an invalid sister, woth 
name was Constance. For six long. years 
the poor young lady been confined to her owt 
room; and her illness was not one which gavé 
much hope of ultimate recovery. But the afflic- 
tion had not been unblest; it had answered the 
purpose of Him who does not “afflict willingly,” 
and who is “ very pitiful, and of tender mercy.” 
Though often suffering from pain, and weakness, 
and. weariness, Constance possessed and enjoyed 
tha “pefice” which alone deserves the name; 


and: 8he’ iid learned that “they also strve, who 


only stat’ and wait.” We need not add that 
she was dearly loved, and most tenderly cared 
for: by every member of the family, which in- 
cluded, besides the two:children already inta> 
duced, another brother ai#'siéteyat school. ~~” 
Whenever her sister was well’ enough, it was 
little Aimy’s custom to, pay her an eVening visit; 
and as on this evenifig-Constance felt better than ° 
usual, the little girl entered her room at the wae 
hour. 4 
The invalid’s sofa had been wheeled near ty, 





the open window, that she mighty‘As much as q 
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possible, enjoy the beauty without. It was a 
sweet evening; and whether or not Freddy’s 
idea as to bringing round the clouds had been car- 
ried out, it is certain that the same beautiful col- 
ors whick had heralded the sun in the morning 
were fast reappearing in the west; and it seemed 
likely that he would sink to rest, quite as glori- 
ously as he had arisen. 

Little Amy, though a most play-loving child, 
was always grave, quiet, and gentle in her sister’s 
room; and it was with soft footsteps that she 
pow went up to her sofa, and kissed her pale 
cheek; Constance’s patiént smile always wel- 
comed her. 

“Tt has been such a nice day, Constance,” 
Amy said, with a kind of regret in her voice that 
Constance could never enjoy what she loved so 
much herself—sunny fields, tuneful woods, and 
breezy hills, 

“Yes, it has been a delicious day, indeed,” 
Constance said, “but I do not suppose any one 
has enjoyed it more than I have, since my sofa 


* was wheeled round.” 


Amy looked pleased at this, but rather puz- 
zled. She had never quite tnderstood how her 
sister could be so happy, or how she could look 
so patient and tranquil; and she pondered the 
matter while Constance held her fast, tojjgaze 
with pleasure at her. rosy cheeks and health- 
seeing eyes. 

“ You look rosy enough, Amy,” her sister said, 
smiling. 

“O yes,” said Amy, “we have been all over— 
Freddy and I—quite down to the bottom of the 
wood; he was fishing, and I gathered a great 
nosegay of wild flowers; but what do you think? 
they all fell into the water when I. was stooping 
over the edge to look at a sand-martin’s nest in 
the bank. Freddy tried to get them back with 
his net, but they sailed away out of his reach; 
and I hadn’t time to gather any more; but,*O 
Constance!” said the little girl, suddenly chang- 
ing her tone, “I wish you could come out; O 
how I wish you could come out; and how I wish 
you would get well.” 

“Ah!” said Constance, stroking her little sis- 
ter’s hand rather sadly, “‘ you must not wish that 
too much; besides did I not tell you how much I 
had enjoyed the day?” 

“But how could you, Constance?” 

“OQ, there were many things to make me en- 
joy it,’ Constance said. “I had many happy 
thoughts.” 

“But you look so pale and tired, dear Con- 





in weakness,’ certainly; but ‘it is raised in 
power.’ She said this rather musingly, as she 
stroked little Ajfy’s glossy curls; and though 
the little girl did not quite understand the words, 
she was comforted by the quiet peace in her sis- 
ter’s face and voice. 

“ Besides,” said Constance, “I have had a 
beautiful hymn to réad, and I liked that very 
much.” 

“Which was it?” said Amy, taking up a book 
which lay on Constance’s sofa. 

“You may read it to me, please,” Constance 
said, taking the book and finding the place. 
And Amy read the following: . 

“Come let us anew our journey prrsue, 

With vigor arise, 
And press to our permanent place in the skies; 
Of heavenly birth, though wandering on earth, 
This is not our place, 
But strangers and pilgrims ourselves we confess. 
At Jesus’ call we give up our all; 
And still we forego, 
For Jesus’ sake, our enjoyments below ;" 
No longing we find for the country behind ; 
: But onward we move, 
‘And still we are seeking a country above— 
A country of joy without any alloy ; 
We thither repair; 
Our hearts and our treasure already are there. 
We march hand in hand to Immanuel’s land ; 
No matter what cheer 
We meet with on earth, for eternity’s near. 
The rougher the way, the shorter our stay; 
The tempests that rise 
Shall gloriously hurry our soul to the skies; 
The fiercer thé blast, the sooner ’tis past; 
The troubles that come, 
Shall come to our rescue, and hasten us home. P 


“Now, is it not a nice one?’ Constance said. 
Amy agreed; and read it over to herself. 


“* A country of joy without any alloy!’ mak 


Think of that, Amy,” said Constance, drawing 
the little girl within her arm. “Should we not 
love Him who obtained it for us?” 

Amy said, “ Yes,” softiy, as she looked at the 
rosy west, wliere the sun ‘had nearly reached the 
horizon. 

“T am sometimes rather afraid, Amy,’’ Con- 
stance continued, kissing her little sister as she 
spoke, “that you will love this present world tego 
well, and so forget to seek that ' 6 fs 


eo 
‘Country of joy without any aig # ee ¥ 
“No, Constance, I will not, indeed > eanid the 


little girl earnestly, as if desirous to remove her 
sister’s anxiety; “I often think; Constance, in- 





stance.” deed I do,” ° 
“Never mind,” said Constance, “‘it is sown “TI am glad of it, dear,’ Constance said, very | 
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kindly; but she still looked somewhat anxiously 
at her little sister. Full of life, health, and spir- 
its, she seemed formed to plea and be pleased; 
and Constance feared for her the snares and en- 
ticements of a pleasure-loving world. “The 
Bible Bays, ‘Love not the world,’ Amy; it tells 
us to set our affections on things above.” 

Amy could scarcely understand why her sister 
spoke so earnestly and looked so wistfully at her; 
the tears came into her eyes, and throwing her 
arms around Constance, she promised to remem- 
ber. 

Constance embraced her fondly. “Remember 
this, then, dear, in after life,’ she said garnestly, 
“that except you love Christ supremely, your 
heart is not in its right plaee. Yow are not a 
Christian.” 

Seape Qeeg oe oS owe @ 

Several years afterward a young, blooming girl 
was standing before a large mirror, preparing for 
a brilliant assembly. A maid was weaving into 
her dark trésses some beautiful white camellias; 
and wondering much as she did sd what it was 
that made her young mistress so unlike hef€elf. 
Why did the tears keep springing to her eyes? 
Why was her manner so impatient, and now so 
gentle and regretful? Because an evening scene 
had come back to her, a quiet sunset, and the 
patient face and loving counsel of a dying sister, 
long since laid to rest. 

She went to the assembly and returned thor- 
oughly heart-sick and weary. “No! ‘my heart is 
not in its right place. I am*not a Christian; but, 
dear Constance, it shall be so no longer.” A 
night succéeded bearing witness to bitter weeping 
and.fervent prayer. But it was the day-star that 
rose in Amy’s heart, and the day followed in 
all its brightmess and beauty.—Znglish Woman’s 


, Magazine. 


—_+—_-—- 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 


ROWGH and thorny world it is, and an 
awkward world to get through; but it might 
be worse. It might be better, if every one would 
try in earnest to make it so, I was walking, 
s@me time ago, with a countryman, whom I 


phere, eVery now and then, to kick aside any 


partic | e or jagged stone that lay loose 
upon thee e-track, “I don’t like to see 
4 stongilike that in the road,” said he, “and not 


) move it. It might trip up a horse and break 


a rider’s neck, and ’tis very little trouble to 
kick it aside.” O that all the passers through 
the world would but act on the same plan! 





GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY DANIEL JAY SPRAGUE. 


“ We’re not all here: 
Some are away—the dead ones dear! 
We are all here. 
Even they, the dead—though dead, so dear— 
They’re round us as they were of old: 
We are all here!” 
WEET is the memory of the departed. Man, 
ever aspiring, seeking higher and more perfect 
enjoyment, lives not in the presenf. He looks 
now forward in hope; now backward with regret, 
and pining, mourns the loss of those who made 
this life most desirable. 

The endearments of life are found not in our- 
Selves, but in the society we enjoy and the love 
we have for others. The tie that binds us here, 
though made of mortal clay, a fragile bond, is 
yet a golden chain; and from it many a link has 
dropped, even in the short period of our exist- 
ence. One by one they leave us; but in their 
departure they sunder not the tie, for the heart 
in affection will yearn for those whose forms the 
clay-cold clod has long entombed! The grassy 
green grave, and snéwy-white slab tell the pass- 
ing stranger they hdve lived and died. So, too, 
they speak to us;"but also more—they bring to 
mindtheir forms and features, their characters 
and sympathies, and kindle anew the flame of 
love. 

The mind delights to wander backward, and 
review in thought the faces of those with whom 
we were wont to associate. We dwell upon the 
thought, and soon are lost in reverie; and as we 
wake, it seems that we have been again holding 
communion with the dear departed—that we 
have seen their forms, viewed those familiar 
faces, clasped again those hands, and conversed 
with them as we were wont to do. 

The heart sighs for the departed; and does it 
find no response? Is there no return for the con- 
tinued outpourings of the spirit? Nay, there is 
an answer in those silent musings, and the un- 
heard words wake this throbbing heart to quicker 
beatings. 

How the mind delights in this spiritual rev- 
erie! How it seems to be inspired with new 
emotions and holier resolves to live and be like 
those who have gone before! A voice,seems 
silently to speak to us, and invites to share its 
happiness, _ But yet we cling to earth; and 
while we linger, that spirit seems to follow our 
wanderings and direct our way. 

May it not be that these influences are those 
of some guardian angel—the spifit of a parent, 
brother, or sister, speaking and caring for us? 
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GUARDIAN ANGELS. 





Our belief in angelic existences is but too vague 
and shadowy. The whole story seems like a 
pleasing superstition, an enchanted fable from 
the mythology of the ancients; or like a sweet 
strain of melody floating to our ears from some 
far-off land. We-profess a belief in their exist- 
ence, but how little is our practice in accordance 
with the same! We speak of them as personifica- 
tions of good and ill, rather than actual living 
beings, possessing a distinct individuality, and 
endowed with vast and vivid powers of mind; 
as beings effeminate in all their characteristics, 
rather than capable of swift and energetic action; 
as servants of spirits rather than beings of lofty 
sympathies and holy affection -for mankind; 
weak in their capacities both bodily and mental, 
rather than gifted with: superhuman strength 
and wisdom, and with a universal of powers of 
which we can form but faint conceptions. We 
can but believe in such an order of beings, for to 
doubt it would be skepticism itself. 

But what are they? What was their creation? 
What the laws of their existence? Are they the 
spirits of men glorified’ and made perfect in a 
new life beyond the grave? * 

The belief that the spirits of departed friends 
become guardian angels, to watch around those 
they love, but leave, is most pleasing and delight- 
ful. It calms the mind, it comforts amid all the 
trials of earth, it consoles under all afflictions, 
drops the balm of healing into the wounds of 
bereavement, and lightens that heaviest stroke 
which sin can bring on mortals. How we love the 
thought! How we cherish the reflection, when 
once it has filled the mind! 

What is the employment of the spirits of our 
friends after their departure? ‘'Phis is a question 
which often presses itself upon the mind, and one 
on which the mind in turn delights to dwell. We 
muse upon the inquiry, yet make to ourselves no 
satisfactory reply. 

That their first employment is the praise of 
their Creator, we doubt not, and that joy and 
praise ever does and will fill their souls. From 
the whole tenor of the Scriptures we should 
judge this to be true. They must ever be in 
His presence, enjoying the smiles of His coun- 
tenance, and basking in the sunshine of His love. 
“T say unto you,” says Christ, “their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” They stand continually in his pres- 
ence and become ministering angels to do his will. 
“Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion?” We naturally inquire, Is the praise of 
God the limit of the employments and engage- 
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ments of heaven? Man may love and praise his 
Maker—be devoted to his service; but he is here 
endowed with a twofold love, to God and to 
man, and each in accordance with will divine, 
and. in that degree which he permits, influences 
and controls his conduct. And is it préBable 
that in its heavenly existence, the soul has more 
limited powers to love than while on earth? 
Nay, his love will not be more limited, but 
rather more extended and more pare. When 
the love to God shall have so infinitely in- 
creased, so also shall the love to man. , 
“ Heaven is all love; all joy in giving joy. 

It méver had created but to bless ; 

4nd shall it then strike off the list of life 

A being blest, dr worthy so to be?” 
Nay, if man is loved here, he will be loved here- 
after; and the ties of affection will not be sun- 
dered, but strengthened by the separation of 
death. Death divides to join, unchains to bind. 
It separates the bodies, but unites the souls: If 
there is one on earth we love, we shall love that 
one the more‘when from heaven we look back to 
view the scenes of earth. But where is heaven? 
we ask. The child replies, “’Tis where God is.” 
But God is every-where. Then God is here. 
If he is here, then here is heaven. But in 
heaven with God dwell the spirits of the blest. 
Then here do God and holy spirits dwell. 

Here, then, we may live by them surrounded 
and by them defended, though we realize it not. 
Could we but pierce the vail of mortality which 
hangs so heavily before our vision, we doubtless 
might look upon a more radiant throng than any 
of which we can at present conceive. We 
almost ask with them to hold converse; but we 
éan not. They are too holy to converse with 
earth, though they may watch over us. Flesh 
may not commune with spirit, save as on the 
bended knee man talk’s with God. é 

Living-with angels! Pleasing, solemn thought. 
O strong restraint from vice and ill! How great 
an antidote for the sting of death! 

Have you not some friend, some relative in 
heaven? Believe this, then, the heaven of that 
spirit to watch over you, to guard and protect 
you from evil, and from the power of him that 
would destroy. of ® 

That parent’s cheek is chilled. “Phe beating 
heart moves slower and more slowf®Painter and 
more faint, it tolls its graveward marché * It flute 
ters—flutters—stops. ’Tis death. Not @read- 
ful; no, ’tis pleasing, peaceful, happy death, 
The spirit disunites the body. To that clay 
form we cling till the -morrow’s sun has passed, 
and then we give to earth what she so kindly 
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gave. But the spirit, where is that? In that 
lone chamber, there ’twas said, “It has taken its 
flight.” But did it depart? “For, as we enter, it 
would seem there still. The spot is sacred, the 
couch is hallowed. That chair, the table, those 
curtains vailing now, as they did then, the win- 
dows—all speak to our minds the scene herein 
transpired. Though months and years have 
passed, a holy influence here pervades tle soul, 
and follows, as, departing, we behind us close 
those walls. That sainted spirit seems to go with 
and direct our course, counsels in difficulties, 
strengthens-in temptations, and supports in trials. 

But let us tarry in that upper room. The sun 
its course has run, and sunk behind the western 
plains. In beauty it now has clothed the azure 
sky. Those. high-piled clouds, a moment since 
so snowy white, are now huge heaps of gold, 
which, like reared pillars, mark the burial-place 
of the King of Day. The beauty of the west re- 
flects its light in golden, purple, royal crimson- 
colored hues_on all the over-spanned heavens, till 
at the orient ray meets ray, and seemingly would 
usher in the return of morn. 

In all the glorious beauty of the heavens earth 
partakes. Mountain and plain, hill and dale, 
each conspire to make the lovely scene more 
lovely, and its attractions more attractive. But 
soon the hill-tops and the forest oaks are tinged 
with darker shades, and the valley, shrub, and 
violet are clothed with the more somber light of 
evening. How beautiful now to sit at evening- 
tide, and to cull again the flowers which strew 
the highway of memory! How sweet, as gray 
twilight steals over the earth, and star by star 
shoots gently forth, to journey backward in our 
life, and view familiar forms and faces through 
the dim vista of the past! Days, months, and 
years are scanned, and in one short half-hour we 
live again our score or nfore of years. Who 
does not delight to live again in memory? Who 
does not love to sit down in the hushed and 
quiet hours of existence, and call around him 
those long-cherished .and familiar friends; to 
look again into that eye ‘which mirrored not 
more clearly his own countenance than it spoke 
the love within, all warm with affections; to 
hear agd@in that voice which was melody in his 
ear, and yhiieh, though long since hushed to his 
sehseg, Has over since echoed.soft, sweet music to 
his heartt® ~ 

Tn Jite how beautiful, how graceful was that 
sister’s form! In memory’s fancies how holy, 
how angelic now! I see her still. How saint- 
like: in her loveliness, how pure, how perfect! 
Fain would I to my bosom clasp that form of 


-" 





light, and worship her, most loved of all who 
have passed from earth to heaven. 
“T see thee still; 

Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 

Calls thee in beauty from the dust; 

Thou comest in the morning light— 

Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night; 

In dreams I meet thee, as of old; 

Then thy soft arms my neck infold, 

And thy sweet voice is in my ear; 

In every scene of memory dear, 

I see thee still.” 

The blessed dead! How free from stain our 
mental love! The earthly taint of our affections 
is buried with that which was corruptible, and 
now the divine flame, bright and unchanging, 
illumines the breast. No selfishness can check 
its silent tide, naught mortal can mar its heavenly 
purity. 

The glorious dead! How glorious are they! 
How reverently’ we speak their names, how 
fondly cherish their words in our remembrance! 
We see them now, grown how unspeakably wise 
in the limitless field of truth, and become glor‘ously 
beautiful in that realm of all-surpassing loveliness! 

The immortal dead! How joyous are they 
mid the fountains of undying pleasure! How 
happy they in tenderly looking upon us and 
closely surrounding our being! How they earn- 
estly entreat us to holiness, and touchingly 
chide the sins and follies of our lives! Each 
heart has its Necropolis, filled with the memory 
of the loved and unforgotten. Let us then talk 
pleasantly of the dead, and believe them with 
us, though our bodily senses perceive them not. 
Let us talk of them as yet of our number, 
though purer than ourselves; who pursue no 
longer the fleeting baubles of time, but have al- 
ready grasped and secured the realities of eternity. 

With their bodies put not away their names so 
loved. How they struggled at parting with us, 
éven when in prospect of a higher bliss! Why 
thrust the thought of them so far from our 
minds? Why speak of them with awe, and re- 
member them only with sighing? Dear were 
they to us when hand clasped hand, when “eye 
spoke love to eye,” and heart responded to heart; 
why should they be less dear when they have 
grown worthy of a higher, holier love than ours— 
when their souls, now perfect, almost call forth 
adoration? Why love them less, since we may 
believe they surround our being and guide our 
faltering footsteps? Let us, then, reverently, but 
cheerfully and lovingly, by the hearth-side and by 
the grave-side, in solitude and amid the multitude, 
speak of the departed. Thus shall the broad 
stream of death dwindle to but a little rill. 
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JUDAS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. P 
“They promised to give him money.’’ Mark xiv, 11. 


Tury promised money, and he mus’d 
Upon the tempter’s tone, 

Until the sin, at first abhorr’d, 
Had all familiar grown. 

They promised money, and he gazed 
Upon the glittering bait, 

And cast his shuddering conscience in, 
To make an even weight. 

They promised money, so-he broke 
The last, most sacred tie, 

And sold the Master whom he serv’d, 
In mortal pangs to die. 

O, thou betrayer with a kiss, 
What will thy money buy, 

When thou a caitiff corse shall hang 
Between the earth and sky? 

Will money bribe the Unerring Judge? 
Will money pay the cost? 

Strong Satan’s prison-gates unbar? 
Or save a soul that’s lost? 


—_—@— 


THE FARM-HOUSE OLD 
A PICTURE. 
BY CARRY YOUNG. 


A piacs of memories sweet and dear, 
Is my father’s home to me; 

The farm-house old, with its sloping roof, 
All shaded by vine and tree; 

The bank on which we all loved to sit, 
Outside of the windows low; 

The wide, smooth hill where we rolled us down, 
Or slid on the crusted snow; 

The willow trees which our father dear 
Planted when only a boy, 

Have often proved to his children there 
Pure sources of heart-felt joy. 

With book in hand on a seat of moss, 
In a shade which their branches gave, 

We'd sit—then turn to the old stone well, 
And our thirst in its‘¢oolness lave. 

The large old parlor so cool and still, 
With its chairs of carvgn wood, 

And the old house clock in its little nook, 
Where for fifty years it stood, 

And the closet full of China ware, 
We have often wondered o’er, 

Believing such sights by human eyes 
Had never been seen before. 

A pleasant room in that house sodear @#, 
Was that where we used to meet, - 

And seated there on the nice wide lounge, 
Grow merry in converse sweet. 

Our father’s father would then relate 
The stories of days “ long syne;” 





And grandma smiled as she listened to 
His tales of the olden time. 

But my father’s home is an altered spot, 
We meet in its shade no more; 

In the hands of strangers it smileth not 
As in pleasant days of yore. 


_— es, 


THE VILLAGE BELLS. 
BY EMMA OC. WILSON. 

Or the green hedge, the hill-side flowers, 
Of rosy cheeks, and sunny hours, 
Much of the past your music tells 
To weary hearts, sweet village bells. 
Where twilight her gray curtains drew, 
Across a sky of softest blue, 
The slaves of business left their cells 
To hear awhile the village bells. 
There smiling groups around the door, 
Hear many a story told before; 
Each rougher thought the scene repels; 
And merrily peal the village bells. 
And oft a silent youth has strayed, 
Where the tall steeple throws its shade, 
Where the dark yew-tree lonely dwells 
To muse, near by the village bells. 
The gray old church, the primrose glen, 
Are just as lovely now as then; 
The love of home time never quells, 
Still dear to me those village bells. 
But far away in other climes, 
No more I hear their merry chimes; 
But others wander through those dells, 
And listen to the village bells. 


—— 


THE CHILD’S TRIBUTE. 


BY REV. H. BURCH. 


Merex Jesus—Savior of the lost— 
Whose priceless blood my ransom cost, 
Who suffered, died, and rose for me, 
What tribute can I pay to thee? 


Naught thou dost ask of earthly store, 
Of precious gems, or golden ore; 

One gem alone thou dost require— 

A heart refined by heavenly fire. 

That gem, O Lord, I fain would give, 
And all my life to thee would live; @ 
But thou must change my sinful heart, 
And all the life of love impart. 

Then, Lord, thy blessing to repay, 

I'll ask ngw,blessings every day; 
And when complete in perfect love, 
Then take me to thy throne above. 


r 


—— 


Wuar stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 


Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel justg , 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
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TALK AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
NUMBER II. 
THE PROUD AND THE HUMBLE, 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


E may learn “many a good and useful les- 

son from animal instructors,” said the poet 

Cowper. So we may from floral teachers, if we 

will open the ear of our hearts. That tone may 

be understood by all. “There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard.” 

A different spirit seems to prevail among the 
gorgeous and the lowly plants. In that part of 
the garden, where the aristocratic Dahlias grew, 
one was conspicuous from her hight and rich cos- 
tume. Haughtily she reared her bead, as though 
she were a queen, and perhaps soliloquized, 

“Can any of the surrounding flower-people 
compare with me in costume, or native dignity? 
I look among them for congenial society in vain. 
There is little pleasure in consorting with those 
of inferior rank and accomplishments. 

“Here is an insipid Verbena, who seems anxs 
ious to get an introduction to me. Becauise she 
happens to be a neighbor, she thinks ‘she. has a 
right to be sociable. So she takes it upon her 
to smile whenever she meets my eye, as if we 
were on terms of intimacy. What a, terrible 
want of good-breeding! 

“T have taken some pains to convince her that 
we are not on a level. But it is of no use. I 
can not turn my eye’without seeing her vulgar- 
ity. How often have I wished that she might 
be replaced by some one with whom I could 
associate without compromising my dignity! 

“T doubt whether she even remembers that 
my name is Lady Liverpool, or realizes but what 
she has as good blood in her veins as myself. I 
will throw her a withering frown, and see if it is 
not possible to make her comprehend her plebeian 
origin, or at least to repel her advances,” 

That night came an early frost. The splendid 
robes of the Dahlia were the first to feel its 
blight. They were ruined, and clung around 
her, deprived of their brilliant colors. She hung 
her head in bitterness and was ashamed that any 
eye should see her. 

But the little rose-tinted Verbena, whom she 
had so long despised, looked tenderly up, speak- 
ing kind and sympathetic words. It had. been 
sheltered from the frost by the drapery of its 
proud reighbors. te 

Forgetting the disdainful demeanor of the 
Dahlia, it sent up its sweetest perfume, like a 
cloud of incense, to comfort its desolation. And 
as I bent over it, admiring its sweet Christian 


sympathy, a breath moving over its meek bosom, 
formed itself into a voice and said, “Go and do 
likewise.” 


——?>—_ 


REV. DANIEL M’ALLUM, M. D. 


BY J. NOLAN. 


ANIEL M’ALLUM was the son of a vener- 

able and highly-esteemed minister in the 
Wesleyan Methodist connection of Engiand; and 
his whole life was a full refutation of that stereo- 
typed slander, that ministers’ children are more 
graceless and unruly than others. The fact that 
they are more exposed to the inspection of the 
world, owing to the relations they sustain, no 
doubt gives rise to this unfounded accusation. 
. Obedient to his parents in youth, obliging to 
his associates, and respectful to all, he became a 


whose ainiable qualities were highly appreciated. 
‘Tw his ardent thirst. for learning, and his high as- 
‘ pirations for fame, aswell as in great gentleness 
rof spirit, he strongly: resembled the much-la- 
mented Henry Kirk White. 

He was born at Inverness, June 22, 1794, his 
father being stationed on that circuit. From his 
early youth he exhibited signs of more than ordi- 
nary intellect; and on this account was an object 
of singular affection to his parents, who fondly an- 
ticipated his future greatness, and delighted to 
contemplate the solace which they: might derive 
from the glory of his mature years; a disposition 
which should not be lightly thought of, espe- 
cially when it provides the means for the ex- 
pected end. The presentiment of his parents 
was partly realized, and partly frustrated. His 
mother was borne to the grave before he ar- 
rived at manhood; having only witnessed the 
partial development of thosé principles in his 
moral nature which it was her constant care to 
foster in infancy and youth with her prayers and 
tears. His father had, satisfaction of seeing 
his rising, and als@ the@eep affliction of behold- 
ing his setting sun when it was yet only noon! 
His father’s affection wes strong; but the love of 
Christ w&s stronger: his spirit yielded to,the em- 
brace of heaven, and fled to the bosdm of its 
God! 

At the age of ten he was placed in the Kings- 
wood school, where he’remained three years, and 
gave the most indubitable proof of his great ca- 
pacity for learning, At the close of this term he 
was taken froin school, his health having been 
greatly impaired by intense application. He sub- 
sequently spent a year, with great advantage, un- 





der the tuition,of Rev. M. Leach, of North 





general favorite, whose society was courted, and | 
































REV. DANEEL M’ALLUM, M. D. 


Shields. Under the able instructions of this gen- 
tleman, he succeeded in laying the foundation of 
his classical learning; which, considering his ex- 
treme youth, his brief and interrupted opportuni- 
ties, was quite respectable. In accordance with 
the intention of his parents, and, indeed, his own 
ardent desire, he was apprenticed to a distin- 
guished surgeon, with whom he had ample as- 
sistance, not only in his medical studies, but also 
in improving his classical and general literary 
knowledge. At this time the harp of the muses, 
which he sometimes almost accidentally touched, 
sounded in the depths of his soul; and our aspi- 
rant became a short-lived poet. His juvenile 
productions—for, indeed, they were all juvenile— 
in this department, were more noted for their 
sound, matter-of-fact character, than for the di- 
vine afflatus of the poet; nevertheless, there are 
many lines of good poetry in his remains, which 
warrant us in the conclusion, that had he perse- 
vered in invoking the spirits of song, he would 
have established a reputation far above medioc- 
rity. His attempts at prose, however, were more 
successful; for, although he failed to attract the 
notice of the public, his essays evince a depth 
and originality of thought, vivid and graphic 
descriptions, which are rarely found in one of 
his age, and which, if continued, must have 
finally produced that harvest of fame for which 
at this time he so much desired. God, however, 
intended him for another sphere; for which both 
his natural and acquired abilities fully qualified 
him. 

Having attended the usual course of lectures 
in Aberdeen, London, and Glasgow, the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon him 
by the latter university, and immediately he com- 
menced practice. It is useless to conjecture 
what might have been the results had he pursued 
his profession; from an entry in his diary, how- 
ever, it appears that his prospects were flattering: 
“My temporal wants have all been abundantly 
supplied; and I rave been well employed in my 
business.” When we, consider his accomplish- 
ments as a gentleman, his extensive acquirements 
in science and literature, and also his thorough 
knowledge* of medicine, it requires no great 
stretch of fancy to paint him a future, not only 
rich in the wealth of this world, but what is far 
better, in the respect and confidence of his fellow- 
men. 

While he pursued his studies in Aberdeen, he 
was accustomed to meet several young persons 
every Sabbath morning, to whom he imparted re- 
ligious instruction, Up to this time he had been 
saved from the vices and follies into which many 
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fall, so that, touching his outward deportment, he 
was absolutely blameless. The lessons and ex- 
amples of his pious parents were powerfyl to 
restrain him, and mold his character into a no- 
ble, manly morality; but he was a stranger to the 
pardoning love of God. The clay was of the 
finest quality, the body was most symmetrical, 
the outward man seemed perfect; but, alas! there 
was no life in it. Who can help exclaiming in 
the language of the prophet, over those young 
men whom: the Savior loved: “Come from: the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live!” These meetings 
were a great blessing to him. "While engaged in 
explaining the word of God, like the beloved 
Olin, when opening his school by prayer, the 
spirit of Christ melted his heart, and gave him to 
see his extreme wretchedness. After many 
weary days and nights ef sorrowful repentance, 
of internal struggles, of conflicting views and 
emotions, he offered himself up a willing sacri- 
fice, holy and acceptable through Jesus Christ. 
He found a higher life than that for which the 
anatomist seeks in vain in the human system— 
a life hid with Christ in God. In mighty faith 
he grasped the Infinite, and fully proved the 
truth of the poet’s memorable lines: 





“ A soul in converse with her God is heaven. 
2 co] o °° ° ca o ° 


Prayer ardent opens heaven, lets down a stream 
Of glory on the consecrated hour, 
Of man in audience with the Deity.” 


At the urgent request of his friends he com- 
menced exercising in public, and soon obtained 
license as a local preacher among the Methodists. 
He faithfully pursued his profession as a physi- 
cian, and also attended to the duties of a local 
preacher; but feeling impressed by the Holy 
Spirit to devote himself fully to the work of 
the ministry, he cheerfully abandoned all his sec- 
ular interest for the cause of Christ. 

In the year 1817 he was admitted into the 
Wesleyan conference, and appointed to Hadding- 
ton circuit. Thoughts of hallowed associations 
must have risen “in his mind, as he entered gpon 
his ministry, in the home of that venerable and 
holy man, Rev. John Brown, whose works in 
divinity are universally known, and whose name 
is swéet in all the Churches. It was a glorious 
starting-point for M’Allum. He had the dust of 
the sainted Brown beneath his feet, and his holy 
influence around his heart, his shining goal be- 
fore his eye of faith, and the communings of his 
glorified spirit, which doubtless hovered over his 
children in the bonds of Christ in that community. 

In the entries of his diary I think I see an 
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effort on his part to rise, by divine assistance, to 
that standard of ministerial excellence, which 
must have been well understood by the people of 
that town. “I have now,” he writes, “arrived at 
Haddington, where I am to labor a short season.” 
He then adds, in allusion to some painful circum- 
stances which had transpired, but of which we 
have no account, “I think the bitterness of death 
is past. “Ah! fond, seducing world, hast thou not 
still some power over me? I have done. with 
thee. I feel like one who has just taken the vows 
which can never be recalled,” 

Dr. Beaumont, in speaking of his ministry and 
popularity in this circuit, declares that no min- 
ister of any denomination in modern times, Rev. 
J. Brown excepted, ever excited so much general 
interest, as Dr. M’Allum. His ministry was at- 
tended by many of, the best families in the 
neighborhood, and was listened to weekly by 
several distinguished members of the Estab- 
lished Church, and of the dissenting congrega- 
tions in the town. He closes up by saying, 

“Dr. M’Allum’s popularity was unparalleled 
in the experience of any preacher now in onr 
connection, or any where in Britain. His com- 
pany was courted by the best society in the place; 
in short, his memory can not die while the pres- 
ent generation lives.” 

It is a holy sight to look into this blaze of 
popularity, and to behold the bush without a 
single mark of the flames, and to hear counsels 
from it directing in the emancipation of spiritual 
Israel! Having preached only a few sermons, it 
is no cause of surprise to hear the announcement, 
“that two souls were converted last Sabbath— 
one in the morning while I expounded the para- 
ble of the laborers in the vineyard; another in 
the afternoon when treating on the work.of faith, 
the labor of love, and the patience of hope;” 
and then adds in humble triumph, “ Nunc nobis, 
Domine!” 

We find him frequently sitting in close judg- 
ment upon himself, and observing the workings 
and emotions of his soul; and having discovered 
the _ most liable to yield to the enemy, he 
at ohce opposes a barrier. Although in the n- 
joyment of divine comfort, and blessing God for 
his great condescension, he nevertheless detetts 
many errors which must be speedily corrected: 
“First. I have been too frequently at the tables 
of great men. Second, Too seldom and far too 
short & time in my closet. Third, I have been 
too idle.” Happy for the world, thrice happy for 
the Church, if all the ministers of Christ were 
thus faithful in self-examination. 

He was married twice. His first wife died 





soon after her marriage. His tender, melan- 
choly allusions to this sad event show how 


keenly he feltthis bereavement. The great anx- _ 
iety with which he watched over the progress of | 


her disease, his minute descriptions of every 
change which took place, and, above all, his fer- 
vent supplications in her behalf, prove the great- 
ness of his sympathy and the purity of his love. 
His second wife performed the mournful task of 
closing his eyes in death, and of watering the 
turf above him with her tears. He was ap- 
pointed to some of the most responsible fields 
of labor, and in every instance surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations of his friends. No- 
bly he sustained the consecrated cross 
“ By him the violated law spoke out 
Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels sing, the Gospel whispered peace.” 

During his short stay in the Master’s vineyard 
he accomplished much good. The desponding 
were encouraged, hypocrites were dismantled, 
and penitents successfully pointed to the “ Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Many saved through his instrumentality went 
home before him, and were set as brilliants in his 
crown of rejoicing. 
itinerancy, when his talents and piety began fully 
to develop themselves, and when the Church ex- 
pected great things from him, God had other in- 
tentions, which soon became apparent to all. 
His health rapidly declined. His speed was 
such, that the chariot-wheels took fire, and when 
the journey only seemed half completed, the ve- 
hicle wasa mere wreck, and the precious cargo 
thrown out! Thrown out? Yes; but not on the 
dark mountain of error, not to buffet the tide 
of death alone, not to flounder and grope for 
some mysterious land of which poets sing; but 
to be borne up on the hands of angels, and con- 
veyed in triumph to the mansion of God. Dur- 
ing his illness no murmur escaped his lips. 
His soul was ripening for heaven! Like Sum- 
merfield, when on the verge of death, he felt that 
the entire feeling of his soul was peace. No 
doubt it flowed like a river, and his righteousness 
abounded as the wavés of the sea.” We are not 
to suppose, however, that his life and death were 
all an even, tranquil stream, unruffled by tempta- 
tion, and unmixed by those dregs which the 
world never fails to mingle with our sweetest 
draughts. On the contrary, he was often in the 
furnace, when the fire seemed hot enough to con- 
sume him; but the great Refiner stood by, be- 
holding the purifying process, and blowing aside 


the dross and tin which collected on the surface, 


till he saw his own glorious image in the crucible, 





In the tenth year of his | 
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and having removed it from the flames, whis- 
pered, “That the trial of your faith being much 
more precious than of gold that periSheth, though 
it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise, 
and honor, and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.” 

On the last Sabbath of his life, as his afflicted 
partner spoke of the bliss of heaven, and of the 
victory which awaited him, he exclaimed with 
emphasis and sweetness, 

“There is my house and portion fair; 
My treusure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.” 


He slept during a great part of the day; and 
when awake his mind was unusually tranquil. 
To a friend who had prayed with him he said, 
“My labors are done; but I build nothing on 
them. I build only on the merits of the Savior. 
I feel that 


‘I the chief of sinners am; 
But Jesus died for me.’” 


During the following night he slept peacefully; 
and on the next morning at 9 o’clock, July 2, 
1827, he breathed his life into the bosom of God. 
He approached his grave 

“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch around 

him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

But thou art safe, M’Allum! Scarcely can we 
say thou art gone. The garments of thy glorified 
spirit are too holy and too refined for mortals to 
behold them. We have no ear to catch the 
echoes of thy voice, tuneful, sweet, before the 
throne; but we feel the fragrance of the example 
upon our hearts. 

“What is existence? ’tis a thread 
Invisible and fine ; 
But yet so strong that naught can break, 
No, not the hand of time. 


Nor yet the never-ending roll 
Of vast eternity; 

And though it seems to snap at death, 
It can not eease to be.” 


The gracefulness of his manners, his great con- 
versational powers, and his fund of anecdote and 
humor, rendered him a welcome guest at every 
private circle; but the pulpit was the place in 
which he particularly excelled, Here he had an 
open field for his extensive knowledge of philoso- 
phy, anatomy, revelation, general literature; and 
also for his rich, melodious voice, over which he 
had the most perfect control, and which never 
failed to inspire his audience with the most 
heavenly feelings. He had no particular -pre- 
ponderating traits of character; but it was the 





combination of all the excellences of his well- 
balanced head and sanctified heart, which con- 
stituted him a master in Israel. His eloquence 
was not like the mountain torrent, prostrating the 
forests before it, and sweeping the sediment of 
ages in ‘its majestic course; but it was the gentle 
falling of the dew on the calm summer evening; 
not the sound of the trumpet, but the still small 
voice of an angel.- In the language of Dr. Beau- 
mont, “He had not, indeed, the solid excellences 
and magnificence of Hall, nor the exuberant fancy 
of Chalmers; but his eloquence was of that pure 
and effective stamp, which warmed while it in- 
structed, and enlightened while it impressed.” 


_—— 


THE DEATH OF WINTER. 
BY MRS. 8. M. GEARHART. 


Winter is dying—a pitiful wail 

Sweeps over the mountain and through the vale; 
’Tis seldom and faintly we hear him speak, 
For his voice is féeble and his lungs are weak. 


With a careless smile we sit by his bed, 

While his pulse is failing—he droops his head; 
Nor care we a whit how soon he may sleep— 
Not a friend will sigh, not a lover weep. 


Cold-hearted tyrant, how firm was his grasp, 

With fingers as rough as a well-set rasp: 

But his hands are palsied, his nerves unstrung— 

Hushed are the threatenings that fell from his 
tongue. 


With muscles contracting and eyes grown dim, 
Many a trav’ler has yielded to him, 

And with careless hand he buried them low, 
In a shroud of: frost, and a coffin of snow. 


How transient his power! The monarch dies— 
On a ragged couch as a beggar lies; 

And where is the friend that will shed a tear 
As spring moves on with his corse on the bier? 


Yet ever at eve by the stars’ calm light, 

His eloquent solo inspir’d delight, 

As grandly it swelled from the north or west, 
Waking an echo that slept in the breast. 


But winter is dying—an early grave 

Often embraces the forms of the brave; 

And warm-hearted spring o’er the soft green turf 
Warbles a song for the king and the serf. 


——>e———- 


Hiex on the mountain’s distant head, 

With trackless snows forever white, 
Where all is still, and cold, and dead, 

Late shines the day’s departing light. 
Tis thus with warm and kindly hearts, 

And eyes where generous meanings burn, 
Earliest the light of life departs, 

But lingers with the cold and stern. 
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THE TRAITS OF ANIMALS—A CHAPTER FOR 
CHILDREN. 


UNG readers, do you know the little an- 

imals—birds, beasts, and insects, are good 
mechanics, skilled in business and building op- 
erations? -This is true; and what they do is 
done systematically, with neatness and dispatch. 
Nor do they idle, lounge about, or stop to play 
till the work is done, and well done. 

The fox is a dealer in poultry, and sometimes 
a wholesale dealer; as the farmers and farmers* 
wives kifow to their cost. 

Not satisfied with chickens and ducklings, he 
must needs push on his trade among the full- 
grown cocks and hens; and many a good fat 
goose is carried to his meat-cellar. 

“A wily trader, in his way, 
Is Reynard, both by night and day.” 

The otter and the heron are fishermen, though 
they use neither line nor net. The otter we sel- 
dom. see, for he works his traps mostly under 
water; but the heron may be often seen Standing 
with his long, thin legs in the shallow part of the 
stream, suddenly plunging his long bill below the 
surface, and bringing up a fish. 

Ants are day laborers, and very industrious in 
their calling; they alv'ays seem in earnest at their 
work, Catch them asleep in the day-time if 
youcan! They set us an example of industry. 


“ Ants freely work, without disguise ; 
Their ways consider, and be wise.” 


The swallow is a fly-catcher; and the number 
that he daily catches would astonish you. You 
often see him in his vocation, skimming along 
the surface of the brook or pond. 

The beaver is a wood-cutter, a builder, and a 
mason; a very good workman at all these trades. 
He fells the small trees with his teeth; and after 
he has built his house he plasters it skillfully 
with his tail-trowel. 

The wasp is a paper-maker, in his building. 
His paper is water-proof, and made of materials 
that no other paper-maker would use. Look at 
the curious wasps’ and hornets’ paper dwellings— 
not patented, are they? 

Singing birds are amateur musicians, and ex- 
cel all others in harmony. Hardly can we de- 
cide which of them most excels—the lark, the 
robin, the throstle, or the nightingale. 

On the feathery wing they rove, 
And wake with harmony the grove.” 

The firefly and the glow-worm are lamp-light- 
ers. 

The bee is a professor of geometry; for he 





constructs his cell so scientifically that the least 
possible amount of material is formed into the 
largest spaced*with the least waste of room. Not 
all the mathematicians of Cambridge could im- 
prove the constraction of his cells. Nor can the 
best hermetical sealers among us preserve pro- 
visions so well, 

The caterpillar is a silk-spinner, far excelling 
any other in his line of business; indeed, we 
could not learn an art that would supply any silk 
worth the name without him. With what won- 
derful properties and powers has it pleased our 
heavenly Father to endow the lower creatures! 

The mole tunnels like a skillful engineer. 
The nautilus is a navigator, hoisting or taking in 
sails as he goes, or casting anchor, at pleasure. 

Young friends, is not this wonderful, marvel- 
ously wonderful? Who endowed these animals 
with wisdom? God? Yes, God. Who of us 
zould make cells, and honey, and wax, like the 
bee, silk like the silk-worm, or music like sing- 
ing-birds? The goodness and glory of God is 
seen in all his works. “O that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness, for his wonderful 
works to the children of men!” 


ee 


HOW MEN OF DIFFERENT MINDS REGARD 


EACH OTHER. 

HERE is a strong disposition in men of op- 

posite minds to despise each other. A grave 
man can not conceive what is the use of wit in 
society; a person who takes a strong common- 
sense view of the subject, is for pushing out by 
the head and. shoulders an ingenious theorist, 
who catches at the slightest and faintest analo- 
gies; and another man, who scents the ridiculous 
from afar, will hold no commerce with him who 
tests exquisitely the fine feeling of the heart, and 
is alive to nothing else; whereas, talent is talent, 
and mind is mind, in all its branches! Wit gives 
to life one of its best flavors; common sense leads 
to immediate action, and gives society its daily 
motion; large and comprehensive views cause its 
annual rotation; ridicule chastises folly and im- 
prudence, and keeps men in their proper sphere; 
subtility seizes hold of the fine threads of truth; 
analogy darts away in the most sublime dis- 
coveries; feeling paints all the exquisite passions 
of man’s soul,’and rewards him, by a thousand 
inward visitations, for the sorrows that come from 
without. God made it all! It is all good! We 
must despise no sort of talent; they all have 
their separate duties and uv »s—all the happiness 
of man for their object; thy all improve, exalt, 
and gladden life.-—Sydney Smith. 
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MARGARET HAWKINS* 


BY ALICE CARY. 


“TNOOLISH child,” the mother would say, 

“what makes you sit moping here as if 
your last friend was dead? Tie on your bonnet 
and go and see some neighbor, and get yourself 
cheered a little. Come, come, I’d be ashamed to 
allow every body to see me fretting about the 
like of Sol. Field—he is nothing under the sun 
but a great gawky boy, with no money and no 
beard, and nothing else to recommend him. 
Why, I would not give him a thought—not the 
best day ever he saw, let alone to be grieving 
after him, when he has as good as said he did 
not want any thing of you.” 

Whatever might be Solomon’s faults it was 
not rating him that could soothe Margaret—his 
good qualities showed the worse in contrast with 
the darkness that was thrown around him; 
whereas, if he had been allowed some natural 
light she would have seen the dark spots clearly 
enough. 

So after the first softened feeling on the part 
of the mother had subsided, there was really 
small sympathy between herself and her daugh- 
ter. She created, or tried to create, a feeling, on 
the part of Margaret, which had no existence, 
and with that she sympathized—a feeling of 
hardness and coldness, of almost hatred toward 
Solomon Field, when in truth her heart was over- 
flowing with loving pity for him. It was as if 
the mother seeing the thorn in her child’s bosom 
pushed it under the flesh, and said complacently, 
“There is no thorn.” Poor Margaret, if she 
could have unsaid the hard words she had spoken 
of Solomon—if she could have undone the un- 
welcome truths.that were true of him, by any 
secret suffering of her own, how gladly she would 
have endured! Many a time when she saw the 
conversation turning toward him, she led it in- 
geniously away in dread of the imputation that 
might be cast upon him, and ‘from which she 
dare not defend him. 

O miserable, miserable heart, that shuts any 
thing, even an innocent thing, close, close within 
itself! 

The time came when Margaret could no longer 
shut up her heart so and live. She would write a 
letter to Solomon and tell him how dear he was 
to her, and how sorry she was that a quarrel had 
divided them—she would do so that very day. 
She was tearing a fair sheet of paper from her 
copy-book for that purpose when her mother 
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came in from the orchard, bearing on her arm a 
basket of fine apples—they were designed as a 
present for the village preacher—and Margaget 
was ordered to carry them to him directly. She 
carefully laid away the paper, proposing to exe- 
cute her resolve at the very earliest moment, and 
making some little preparation set out on her 
commission, little dreaming how heavily that 
basket of apples would weigh in her destiny. 

It was a long walk from the homestead to the 
clergyman’s house, and when Margaret had 
opened the garden-gate, for you passed through 
the garden to the door-yard, she set down her 
basket to rest for a moment before going forward. 
It was near the sunset of as bright an autumn 
day as ever shone, and what with the exercise 
and the influence of the fresh air, and the excite- 
ment of speaking face to face with thegreat Mr. 
Blagsdon, for that was the clergyman’s name, 
her cheeks were red as they could be—not so 
russet and round as they uséd to be, but in their 
greater delicacy greatly more beautiful. She 
could see over the bean-vines and hollyhocks 
the gray walls of the comfortable parsonage, and 
one window with its partly-clesed shutter and 
flowing white curtains, and toward this her at- - 
tention was so intently directed that she failed of 
noting more immediate objects. If she had not 
been the bashful, blushing child she was, she 
would have perceived, sitting under the low and 
now yellow-leavéed apple-tree, that grew midway 
of the garden, the reverend man of whom she 
stood so much in awe. 

Tired of his dusty books—of the solemn and 
sermon-like routine of his own thought, and tired 
of the stately talk and stately silence of his an- 
cient sister, Miss Joanna, he had come into the 
garden to see the sun go down, and to call up 
from the dusky twilight of his morning life the 
vision of a fair lady whose counterpart he never 
hoped to find, and whose real self was lost to 
him for all time. ‘His heart was softened more 
than its wont, when the unlatching of the’ gate 
drew his eyes from the dear picture of memory 
to one living and present and scarcely less beau- 
tiful. For, as Margaret stood in the shadows 
holding her bonnet in her hand, and in her sim- 
ple cottage dress—her basket of bright apples at 
her feet, and her bare shoulders resting against 
the low bough of the quince-bush that grew at 
the path side—she looked, with the aid of a lit- 
tle fancy, certainly beautiful. 7 

Divining the nature of her errand, and, per- 
haps, the timidity that staid her step, the courte- 
ous parson went forward to relieve his full, heart 
as well as his modest handmaid. There was a 
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- little fluttering in the heart of Margaret, and a 
| hightening of the color of her cheek, as she went 


upthe path at the clergyman’s side; but when 
she found herself seated under the apple-tree 
before mentioned, and heard him talk of the 
beautiful day and the full harvest, and of the 
goodness he could now see in God’s dealings with 
him in times past, and that he saw not in their 
experience, she was reassured—more at ease, in 
fact, than with the neighbors whom she met 
every day. 

It was as if he understood her secret sorrow, 
and chose words that were sweet and comforting. 
She wished the twilight might be drawn out a 
long, long while, and the yellow star over the 
west woods stay shining just the same, and she 
sit in the shadows and listen and learn. She 
knew how much wiser and greater Mr. Blagsdon 


_ was than she, bat somehow her ignorance was 


not rebuked in his presence.- All that was no- 
blest and strongest in her nature, and all that 
was gentlest,‘at the same time, stirred anew while 
he spoke, and directly she found herself saying 
things which, till then, she did not know she 


| thought; for those who are above us must needs 


draw us up somewhat. How delightful it would 
be to sit there and see the world grow larger and 
brighter every way for his teaching! 

Nothing is so charming as new sensations, un- 
less, indeed, they be of a very painful nature; 
even in such there is a sort of fascination, and 
there was awakening in the bosom of Margaret 
new and happy sensations. In spite of her 
wishes, however, the yellow star grew larger and 
the woods beneath it closed together in one black 
mass, and with a hesitancy she could not all 
conceal, she arose to go; but the fates had con- 
spired, and the fortune that was to be wrought 
out for her must be wrought, and it was time to 
begin. 

“But, my dear child,” said the clergyman, re- 


| tainitg the hand she had offered with a tender 


| 
| 





authority, “you must tell-me, before you go, why 
I have’not seen you at Church for so long.” 

The hand he held trembled, and ccnfusion 
burned in the face that had looked up to him as 
it dropped away from his searching glance. Mar- 
garet was not used to évade the truth; she had 
tried it once, and paid, how dearly the reader 
knows—what could she say? She could think 
of nothing better than that she could not tell 
him. The truth was, she had dreaded to meet 
Solomon at Church, and not to meet him as she 
used. ’ 

“You remind me of one who was very good,” 
he epntinued; “you can not be wicked, I am 





sure, and yet what excuse but a bad one would 
you hesitate to make? Remember,” he added, 
more solemnly, “that nothing is hidden from 
God.’ 

The poor child felt that she had been misun- 
derstood, and the more, when he went on to say 
there was free pardon waiting for repentance, and 
if she had any sinful secret to be rid of it at once 
before earth and heaven. He grew more earnest 
and eloquent, seeing her burst into a passion of 
tears and yet remain silent. “He could not 
bear,” he said, “to see her slight blessed opportu- 
nities of mercy; he could not bear to miss her 
from her place in Church—he coveted her for 
his Master’s sake and for his companion in the 
long life of heaven.” 

Thus urged and entreated, what could Margaret 
do but show her accuser all her soul, and the sin 
that was in it, if her love had been a sin? 

Her heart was lighter than it had been for a 
long time when the story was finished, for it was 
met not with ridicule, and reproach, and reproof, 
but with sympathy, and soothing, and hope. He 
even intimated something of a like experience in 
his early life, thus establishing between himself 
and his young visitor a more solid and level 
ground of sympathy than otherwise she could 
have felt the existence of. “We were too much 
disposed,” he said, “to lay up our treasures on 
earth, and it was in mercy to us that they were 
taken away, and submission, and patience, and 
tender pity for the sorrows of others given us in 
their stead.” 

He was contented and more than contented to 
wait; he said it with a sigh, and an allusion to 
the short period which, at the longest, he should 
have to wait. 

The shadow that had come over his face did 
not break up when he spoke of Margaret and her 
young years and hopes. “Surely it was not for 
her,” he said, “to walk in a darker than the 
shadow of death.” He smiled even, as the told 


her how the stream gathered strength for the lit | 


tle obstructions in its way, and drew thence an 
argument in favor of her hopes. He knew Solo- 


mon for a very good, honest young man—himself | 
would take early occasion to speak with’ him. | 


Margaret must wipe her eyes and go about her 
cares and duties cheerfully, and, above all, not 
neglect the Sabbath—he would come to her 
mother’s house before many days, and nothing 
was so likely as that he should have happy news 
to bring her. 

When they parted at’ the gate his smile was 
like a benediction, and Margaret went home rest- 


ing confidently on the new hope he had inspired. | 
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Mr. Blagsdon was so wise and so good, O there 
was nothing he could not do, she was sure of 
that! She never suspected he would not do all 
he could to bring about a reconciliation between 
her and Solomon—simple-hearted child; but her 
counselor, with all his wisdom, did not suspect it 
either. He hardly knew why, he would not make 
it otherwise ff he could, and yet he would have 
been glad if there had been no love between the 
young folks. 

We are selfish at the best, and it is hard not to 
wish to awaken deeper interest in those we mect 
than we are willing to pay for. Mr. Blagsdon’s 
nature was not an exception to human nature 
generally. He was scarcely past the prime of 
life, and with all faculties as susceptible as they 
had ever been, it was not without a pang that he 
saw himself regarded by a fair young woman_as 
an old man, who'was done with dreams. He 
sighed heavily when he saw how lightly she 
went away, never once looking back—her world 
was a thing quite apart from his. 

“T have been thinking, brother Rodney,” said 
Joanna Blagsdon, as she came out in the open 
air for the exercise which she always took after 
dark, “how well I should enjoy going back to 
the town where my grandfather is buried.” She 
did not say grandfather, nor our grandfather—the 
lamented progenitor had, in his life, been a man 
of some consideration and dignity, both of which, 
in Miss Joanna’s opinion, had descended exclu- 
sively to herself—therefore she said my grandfa- 
ther, and therefore she desired to visit the town 
where he was buried. She had not married, and 
she thanked Heaven that she was not like other 
women. She was cold, even sufficient to herself, 
and she never once suspected that her brother 
Rodney was not like unto her. He had shade in 
summer and fire in winter, food enough, and 
clothing, and? what more could he need! Cer- 
tainly nothing that his sister Joanna could not 
supply. She was many years older than he—a 
tall, dark, silent woman, who had voluntarily ex- 
iled herself from home and friends as a propitia- 
tion to heaven, holding ‘herself, at the same time, 
proudly aloof from the people among whom she 
had chosen to dwell. 

“ Perhaps the visit may be arranged,” answered 
Rodney, his face brightening with a strange and 
happy light. 

Joanna stood suddenly still. “What do you 
look that way for?” she asked, turning her freez- 
ing glance full upon him. “Why, you smile 
and blush like a boy,” she continued; “I would 
not, in short, have known you for my brother Rod- 
ney with that worldly expression on your face.” 





It was no wonder, Rodney said, his face should 
grow bright at the thought of giving her, pleas- 
ure. Joanna resumed her walk—what other 
pleasant thought could her brother have had? 

“T shall do very well,” he said directly, “if a 
housekeeper can be found.” 

“I should think,” said Joanna, “almost any 
one would be glad of the situation.’ 

Rodney said he would look about and see; 
but it happened that he looked only in one direc- 
tion. : 
More than ten days were past since Margaret’s 
visit to the clergyman, and hope was beginning 
to flag, and more than once she had taken the 
paper from the drawer with the intention of writ- 
ing to Solomon, and as often replaced it. She 
would wait a little longer, she thought— perhaps 
that very day Mr. Blagsdon would ‘have seen 
Solomon—perhaps that very night he would 
come. : 

She had walked down the lane again, she 
hardly knew why—not to see the sun set, and 
not consciously for any thing, though in reality it. 
was to get away from herself. It was not the 
evening song of the bird that made her look up 
suddenly and brought such bright color to her 
face—Mr. Blagsdon was himself coming up the 
lane looking so bright and cheerful—he must 
have happy news for her. She ran like a child 
to meet him; she was not afraid to meet him 
now, for there was nothing hidden from him— 
nothing she cared to hide. It was a long time 
since he had been met so cordially; for the dark 
and expressionless face of Joanna grew neither 
brighter nor darker for his coming and going. 
He did not bring the good news Margaret hoped, 
but he brought very good news notwithstanding. 
His sister was gone, and he had been busy with 
preparations about her journey—he would see 
Solomon very soon. Of course he would, Mar- 
garet thought, and of course all would be as he 
said—she would trust every thing to hing and 
wait. That walk up the lane was very happy to 
them both—the frank, young confidence and the 
bright, young face of Margaret contrasted charm- 
ingly with the staid and stately manner of the 
proud sister of the clergyman; he could unbend 
and be himself, and be altogether a happier and 
better self for the broader expanse of his human 
nature. 

We need not enter into the details of this 
visit—enough that Mr. Blagsdon was in search 
of a housekeeper, and that he found one. 

The refining influence of the parsonage had 
been about Margaret for a month, and no wcon- 
ciliation between her and Solomon had heen 
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| brought about. She had not urged Mr. Blags- 


don’s promise, indeed, for she was not above 


| some little weakness of pride in the distinguish- 
| ing fortune that had come to herself and mother; 


for it was nod small honor to be housekeeper to 


| Mr. Blagsdea. Solomon would be glad enough, 
| she thought, to make peace on any terms now, 


for it is true that pride, oftener than we think, 
keeps love at bay. She had not suspected how 
much the distance between herself and her rustic 
lover was widening, till, for the first time for 
many months, she met him face to face. Every 
day she was dressed now, as she used to be Sun- 
days, and some part of every day she read or 
heard something read, and every evening she 
walked in the garden, and Mr. Blagsdon walked 
there too. Of the people about him he spoke, 
as of a good sort of people to be sure, but not as 
of equals, but Margaret he included with himself 
always. She was designed, he often told her, for 
better fortune than she was.born to—it lay in her 
own power to choose. He said nothing more 
definite, but this woke in Margaret a fretful dis- 
satisfaction, and a vague yearning for she knew 
not what. 

It was after some conversation of this sort that 
they came down the walk one evening to the 
garden gate; and here it was that Margaret saw 
Solomon. He was riding a shaggy work-horse 
without saddle, his bare ankles showing plainly 
between his short trowsers and rough shoes, his 
old hat awry, and a large earthen jug in one 
hand. He could not have been seen to greater 
disadvantage; poor youth, he felt it so, on seeing 
by whom he was observed, and striking his heel 
against the side of the beast he rode, turned his 
frowning face aside. 

The time for a reconciliation was inopportune, 
and Mr, Blagsdon might have felt it so; whether 
he did so or not we can not know; but, however 
it was, he took a bad way of making peace. He 
begam by calling to the young man and asking 
abruptly if he did not see his friends; to which 
Solomon answered, “ No,” meaning, perhaps, that 
they were not friends. Not so, however, Mr. 
Blagsdon seemed to understand it, and replied 
severely that he was sorry to hear him speak so 
obvious an untruth—that he had accosted him 
with the kindest motive—that, in fact, of facili- 
tating a reconeiliation between himself and the 
injured young woman before him. 

“If Margaret is injured,” said Solomon, “it is 
not by me;.and when I want your advice in my 
affairs, you may be sure I shall ask it,” and strik- 
ing his old tired,beast as ‘before, he rode past 
without more words. 





That night Margaret cried herself to sleep— 
she tried to blame herself and blame Mr. Blags- 
don, blame circumstances—any thing and every 
thing, in fact, but Solomon; and yet in her heart 
she was ashamed of him, and ashamed of having 
acknowledged that she loved him. She made 
no allusion to him thenceforward, and her great- 
est dread was that he might be spoken of by the 
clergyman; but he, as she thought, generously 
forbore any mention of the unpleasant rencoun- 
ter. There might have been another reason for 
his silence than generosity to Margaret; he might 
not have been satisfied with himself and the part 
he had played toward his fair dependent. If it 
were so Margaret never suspected it—he was so 
wise and so good—quite above the weaknesses of 
her nature, for she knew not, simple child, that 
she was but an heir of the general frailties of 
humanity. Now and then she would hear of 
some reckless adventure in which Solomon had 
been engaged, which the Sunday sermon would 
have oblique reference to, and Solomon would be 
indirectly called to repentance—not with the lov- 
ing tenderness with which a brother, subject to 
like temptations, would call, but as one whose 
feet were planted firmly, and whose simple duty 
was discharged in warning the obdurate of the 
fires before him. Perhaps Solomon felt that 
there was some goodness in him after all, and 
seeing it altogether lost sight of, he took pride in 
bearing himself indifferently. At any rate, he 
went in and out stoically, and the harder the de- 
nunciation the more his heart hardened to meet 
it, till at last it was no uncommon occurrence for 
him to be found by the roadside in drunken in- 
sensibility. 

Margaret and her mother had been at the par- 
sonage nearly two years, and all this time she 
had been growing in beauty, and grace, and 
knowledge; and is it any wonder ifvin the ashes 
of the old love a new one had sprung up, of 4 
deeper and broader growth? Mr. Blagsdon had 
taught her to call him “Rodney.” She had sat 
by his side of winter evenings and heard him 
read and talk, and his manner, if not his words, 
had said there would be no end of their happy 
evenings while their lives lasted. She had 
walked in the garden with him of summer twi- 
lights, and sometimes till after the twilight was 
gone, and many a time in coming up the narrow 
walk he had put his arm about her waist and 
called her his little pet, and his darling, and'said 
how should he live without her, and a good many 
other things that were treasured away in her 
heart as the promise of her future happiness. 

She sometimes thought with uneasiness of the 
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fact that he said nothing definite with regard to 
the future; but it is the characteristic of woman 
to put unpleasant probabilities aside, and dream 
over the barest possibilities. Margaret was not 
unlike the majority of her sex, and she dreamed 
on. It might be a fancy, she tried to believe, 
that the clergyman’s manner was somewhat 
changed toward her of late—from the time, in 
fact, of the perfect assurance that Solomon’s 
ghost was quite vanished from before her. Per- 
haps his less demonstrative manner was but the 
natural result of calm and full assurance—she 
could not tell, but likely she was too exacting, 
and her sinful thoughts all in the earth while his 
were away in paradise. So she reasoned herself 
into resignation, and, after some carefully-hidden 
tears, smiled again as before. 

It was early autumn, and for the first time in 

many weeks Mr. Blagsdon was able to come out 
of his room—he had been very ill, and Margaret 
had been his tender and untiring nurse. Once 
more they were together under the apple-tree in 
the garden—as the shadows deepened she took 
the shawl from off her shoulders and wrapt it 
about him, and he smiled and drew her to him, 
and called her his wife—a word he had never 
spoken before—and said all his late suffering did 
not pay for the blessing he had had in her loving 
care. 
And Margaret wept for very joy, and afraid 
she was not worthy of it; and he told her she 
was, in his eyes, worthiest of all the daughters 
of Eve. 

There was an hour of heaven for them both. 

“Lingering, they raised the latch that eve;” 
but it was raised at last, and they went in. 

A huge square letter lay on the table with a 
flaming red seal, and marked with the initials, 
J. B. 

Margareftook it up and read this, exclaiming 
joyously, “It is from your dear sister, Rodney; 
pray break it and let me hear the news!” 

It was as if the very letter of the stately Jo- 
anna infused into the atmosphere something of 
her proudly exclusive spirit; Rodney was not 
Rodney any more, but the Rev. Mr. Blagsdon, 
and moving from the side of Margaret with slow 
dignity he said, “It is not proper, my dear child, 
that you should ever touch my letters.” 

He had not said child to her for a long, long 
while, and it was nothing that he prefaced it with 
a dear, and*the manner had a more dreadful 
meaning than the words. 

From utter inability to move Margaret sank 
upon the nearest seat, and Mr. Blagsdon broke 
the seal and read the letter deliberately through. 





— 





Joanna would leave the town where her. grand- 
father was buried in the course of a few months, 
She had added a new inscription to the monu- 
ment that covered his revered bones, and she 
had collected some beautiful grasses near his rest. 
ing-place, which shg proposed to bring home as 
memorials. She had been blessed with uniform 
health, and her assurance’ of acceptance with 
Heaven had been continually increased. 

Incidentally she mentioned a ridiculous rumor 
that had reached her, of her brother Rodney’s 
attachment to a romping rustic girl of the name 
of Larkins, or something like it, she had forgot- 
teu what, but at any rate the daughter of the old 
woman who kept house for him. Of course the 
girl, if such a one there were, must be aware of 
the utter impossibility of the slightest foundation 
for the supposition that her brother Rodney could 
have lost sight of social position and responsi- 
bility in any Christian civilities he might have 
offered her. And she concluded by saying it 
might be well to advise whatever domestics he 
had required in her absence, of the probable ex- 
piration of their term of service. It was a Chris- 
tian duty to afford them an opportunity of pro- 
viding for themselves before dismissed. 

“T have read this,” said the clergyman, when 
he had finished, “ painful as it was to me, because 
you asked it,” he turned as he spoke, and seeing 
how lifeless and white she looked he added, 
“and because there is nothing I would deny 

ou.” 

R What could poor Margaret do, or where could 
she go, or how could she make her more ignorant 
and less sensitive mother understand her position 
when she did not understand it herself? The 
letter was never referred to again, nor Joanna, 
por the time of her return, and to Margaret’s 
mother no intimation was given that her superin- 
tendence would ever be less requisite. 

When the roses were dead in the garden they 
were dead in Margaret’s cheeks, too—dead past 
all reviving in this world. She walked with a 
listless step, and, for the most part, alone now, 
thinking of Solomon sometimes, and making him 
better than he was. She did not say “Rodney” 
any more, and seldom spoke to Mr. Blagsdon at 
all—never except in answer to him. 

One windy November night, as she sat under 
the apple-tree, he suddenly joined her. She 
must come out of the chill air, he said, she was 
tampering with her health. 

Margaret said she had no motive to preserve it; 
that her life had been long enough. 

“Time was of less worth, to be sure,” he said, 
“than eternity; it was full of pain and sacrifice 
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for us all, but we should remember the sufferings 
of the saints and martyrs, and be willing to suffer 
with them, and for the sake of our souls—to give 
up the trivial pleasures of time for the long 
splendors of eternity. Life was a weariness to 
him no less than to her, but he was willing to 
bear it, nay, he could bear it with pious resigna- 
tion. They must both work and wait—doubtless 
they both neglected the doing geod deeds every 
day. It would be @ great thing to save one soul 
from death—perhaps it was in Margaret’s power 
to work out a soul’s salvation—if so, would she 
shrink from the duty, at however great a sacrifice 
of feeling? Perhaps her early attachment might 
be revived, and a bright and useful life stretch 
out before her and the poor slighted boy by 
whom she had dealt too hardly, he feared. It 
would be a happy day to him when he should 
see them come into church of a Sabbath morn- 
ing, hand in hand, and no matter what his suffer- 
ings, they would be solaced in knowing she was 
happy.” . , 

Thus crookedly he wound about things—grow- 
ing pathetic when he came to speak of his own 
lonesome death-bed—Margaret he hoped would 
plant some flowers from the garden where they 
had walked so often and so happily about his 
grave. He would die more contentedly if she 
would promise it. 

If Margaret had not loved him she would have 
said that the practice of duty was the best preach- 
ing; and that if he had not stood between her 
and Solomon they might have been happily 
wedded, instead of the..dreary and dreamless 
things they were—she would have told him, too, 
that in the future she hoped; to have her time 
more profitably employed thagr in the tendance 
of his grave; but she did Joye him, and she 
promised to plant the flowers, if Heaven in 
mercy should not call her away,before him. 

December was freezing over the hills, and the 

ground was white with snow, fast changing into 
ice. “Margaret’s mother could not remember 
when it had been so bitter cold. She was busy 
with her preparations for supper, gossiping of the 
hardship of early times as she spread the table 
for three—herself, and her daughter, and the cler- 
gyman always supped together. Margaret sat 
close by the fireside, shuddering now and then 
as she thought of the bed of snow in which poor 
Solomon might be lying and dying. 
7 There was a crushing of wheels through the 
‘snow. Mr. Blagsdon broke off in the middle of 
the sentence he was writing and opened the door, 
and icily in a wave of pride Joanna swept into 
their midst. 


ya 





The hospitable overtures of good Mrs. Haw- 
kins were met with the most crushing contempt, 
and the pale and trembling Margaret was dis- 
placed from her comfortable position by a wave 
of her hueless hand. 

Another teacup was brought, and Margaret’s 
mother took her accustomed place and Margaret 
beside her. The proud sister was outraged be- 
yond endurance. “She was not used to sup with 
hirelings,” she said, “and*if her brother’s domes- 
tics knew not the proprieties of their position, 
they must be taught, ungrateful as the task was,” 
and forthwith she ordered them to take their 
places behind the chairs of herself and brother, 
as was proper. 

This plain speaking Margaret’s mother could 
understand. “It is not proper for us to serve the 
like of you,” she said, “aud 4#@ shall leave you 
to get service where yowleah.” And with a face 
on fire with indignation she arose and assisted 
Margaret from the room. Half an hour after- 
ward she was lifting her through the snow-drifts, 
and part of the time dragging her toward the old 
house that stood desolate and dilapidated now. 

Not to save Joanna’s life would she have slept 
beneath the same roof with her, and her mood 
would not allow her to ask lodging of any one, 
“They could make a fire in some way,” she said, 
“and keep warm by it, and no thanks to any 
body.” 

As they came near the once happy home, the 
moonlight showed them that the door was open, 
and that the snow was drifted about the floor. 

They were searching for something with which 
to make a fire, when Margaret stumbled over 
something, and shrieked and fell. When she 
opened her eyes her head was resting on her 
mother’s knees and a light was shining in her 
face, for a fire had been struck of some loose 
boards that had once been a cup Slowly 
she looked round the room, and then hiding her 
face in her mother’s bosom she sobbed, “I know 
it, mother; I saw him as plainly as if it had 
been noonday—poor, poor Solomon!” And sure 
enough Solomon was frozen to death there in her 
mother’s house. Numb with the cold and dumb 
with drink, ene memory alive when all besides 
was confusion, he had crept in there and died. 
When they straightened him they found clutched 
tight in one frozen hand a cambric handker- 
chief marked with the initials M. H.; it was the 
same one Margaret had lost in church. w 

The parsonage stands much the same, but the 
garden is more and more neglected, and the cler- 
gyman, a bent and sad old man, is never seen to 
walk there. Along the path that used to be s0 
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trim, a dark old woman is sometimes wheeled 
out in 3 chair, and frowns and frets, and is 
wheeled back again. No song is heard within 
the house, and no children play about the door. 
If you open the gate of the church-yard you will 
see a well-worn path, and if you will follow it to 
its end, a grave all covered up with flowers, at 
the head of which stands a marble stone; and if 
you read the inscription you will see that it was 
erected to the memory of Solomon Field by his 
true friend, M. H., and that the annexed lines are 
graven under his name: “The good die young, 
and they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
burn to the socket.” 

Margaret’s mother is still active and energetic, 
and drives her little wagon about the country as 
smartly as she used, enlivening the tedium of 
her work-day life, now and then, with a little 
gossip, and uniformly asserting that she would 
not put a straw in the way of old Joanna Blags- 
don and her wheel chair. 

Sometimes a woman that looks almost as ‘old 
as herself, but a great deal paler and sadder, sits 
beside her in Church. She does not sing the 
hymns, nor does she seem to hear what is said, 
except for the flush that comes now and then to 
her cheek, and the strange, beautiful light that 
burns in her dark eyes. When the service is 
ended she walks quietly down the aisle, and, ap- 
parently without observation, passes the clergy- 
man, who is feebly descending the pulpit steps— 
treads along the well-worn path, and kneels in 
silence by the carefully-kept grave and that is 
Margaret. 


—@— 


COURTESY. 

Wru1amM Wia1’s letter to his daughter on the 
“small, sweet courtesies of life,” contains a pas- 
sage from which a deal of happiness might be 
learned: 

“I want to tell you a secret. The way to 
make yourself pleasing to others is to show that 
you care for them. The world is like the miller 
at Mansfield, ‘who cared for nobody—no, not 
he—because nobody cared for him.’ And the 
whole world will serve you so if you give them 
the same cause. Let every one, therefore, see 
that you do care for them, by showin#them what 
Sterne so happily calls ‘the small, sweet courte- 
sies,’ in which there is no parade; whose voice is 
to still, to ease, and which manifest themselves 
by tender and affectionate looks, and little kind 
acts of attention, giving others the preference in 
every little enjoyment at the table, in the field, 
walking, sitting, or standing.” 





FASHION. 4 


BY MRS. SALLIE J. ELSTNER. 


OW came “fashion” to acquire and hold her 
powerful influence? With many it appeags 
to be the sole aim of life to be fashionable. And 
neatly all must acknowledge her sway, in a 
greater or less degree, in either dress, manners, or 
household government, and sometimes in ideas 
of morality and religion. 
It may be attributed, in a measure, to the imi- 
tative faculty. Many a promising youth has been 
lured from the paths of sobriety and rectitude 


or swore fashionably. A desire to imitate, com- 


resemble, but to outshine; we see illustrations in 
all classes of society. , 

“Fashion is beauty, and it is our duty to be 
beautiful,” is the platform of the dashing belle, 
as well as that of many others who annually 
lavish upon articles of gaudy attire enough to 
rejoice: the hearts of many, many of Christ’s 
poor. The love of the beautiful is an innate prin- 
ciple of the soul, and it should be carefully culti- 
vated: The poet Keats said, and his couplet has 
been quoted a thousand times, 

“A thing of beauty 
Is a joy forever.” 
We know God has made every thing beautiful; 
none can look upon the blade of grass, the feath- 
ered songster, the thundering waterfall, the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, or the human form, in all 
its wonderful adaptation, without seeing beauty 
at every turn. All of God’s works are beautiful, 
because they are always new. The beauty of 
nature awakened the same rapturous thrill of 
gladness a thousand year#ago that it does to-day. 
But is fashion beauty? Examine her records. 
Look at the fashion-plates of fifty, fifteen, or 
twenty years ago; how they strike our risibles 
with their ludicrous grotesqueness! 

“ But,” the question is asked, “can all conform- 
ity to fashion be wrong? or must Church mem- 
bers adopt stereotyped fashions peculiar to them- 
selves, chosen with a strict regard to utility and 
economy?’ Bunyan’s pilgrims were distinguished 
in “ Vanity Fair,’ as being attired differéntly from 
all others. And the sainted Bramwell’s advice 
to his daughter was to adopt the style of the 
Friends. Wesley enforces the admonition of St. 
Peter, “ Whose adorning, let it not be that out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel; but let 
it be the hidden man of the heart, in that which 
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an@ quiet spirit.” And we believe that those 
who are in possession of this spirit will be guided 
by its sweet influence, and thus avoid all impro- 
prieties, singularities, and extravagances. 

@ The principal cause of fashion’s all-powerful 
sway may be found.in the natural depravity of 


_ the human heart, which seeks to satisfy its crav- 


ings in every thing but God. Conviction is forced 
upon us when we see the.daily sacrifice of health 
and comfort, the foolish expenditure of money, 


_ and the prostration of intellect which might vie 





with angels. Especially seductive are the wiles 
of “fashion” to the young, and they yield al- 
most insensibly to her fascinations. The young 
lady leaving school feels a dim consciousness of 
the responsibilities of the untried future. With 
@ surplus of time, ‘which a release from school 
duties brings, she wearies with imactivity and 
looks around for something to do. Her educa- 
tion, if it has been properly conducted, has taught 
her that there is enough to engage all her pow- 
ers. If blessed with home and parents, she can 
be there the gentle consolation, which it is in the 
power of none but a daughter to be. She can 
put her young shoulders to the wheel, and many 
times sweetly lighten the cares ef her weary, toil- 
ing mother. Or with pleasant words and kind 
attentions she can rivet yet another link to the 
chain of love which endears her to father, broth- 
ers, and sisters. The Sabbath school calls her, 
and here, if her labors are faithful and prayerful, 
she can be the instrument of good—God only 
knows how vast. The poor and ignorant need 
her assistance and instruction. Her associates 
need her influence and example in the cause of 
right. Her own mind needs further culture and 
discipline. In the engagement of such labor her 
mind and character w6uld expand so as to make 
her not only useful, but an ornament to society. 
While she stands hesitating as to her future 
course, fashion woos and binds her fast in her 
toils. Life is spent in a giddy round of dress, 
dancing, and flippant conversation. Her precious 
hours of leisure are consumed in straining her 
eyes and wearing her nerves upon intricate pat- 
terns of embroidery, pretty enough, sometimes, 
but no compensation for the time and labor con- 
sumed, or in reading novels. 

O what insignificant, fleeting baubles, to engage 
the powers of the immortal mind! What is life 
that it should be spent thus? What 1s thy aim, 
thy destiny, O spirit traveler, that the days, 
weeks, and months of thy probationary term 
should be thus spent in adorning the clay which 
must be left behind? Think not that it is life’s 
joy to flit like a butterfly through the mazes of 





fashion, sipping here and there a poisonous, de- 
lirious sweet; for such a course, at least, will 
sting thy soul with an agony which death can 
not remove. Life—true life—has its trials, its 
responsibilities, its afflictions. But deep is its 
peace, pure its joy, sweet its every bitter cup 
when prepared by a Father’s loving hand. Are 
we sick? are we poor? are we persecuted? are 
our best loved ones taken from us by death? 
Our Father wills it, and “our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, will work out for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 


glory.” 


-_——~> 


A VISION AND RHAPSODY. 


BY OOATES-KINNEY. 


STUPENDOUS ball, some twenty-five thou- 

sand miles im girdle, goes forever wheeling 
and whirling through the abysmal nothingness, 
amid a myriad million other balls like it, all gyrat- 
ing and velocitating with a rapidity incomparable 
and inconceivable, yet all running their unerring 
course more precisely than the nicest mechanism 
of man—never jostling one another—performing 
their sublime changes and revolutions without 
getting out of kelter a single hair for untold ages— 
and being each the present or prospective abode 
of intelligent and responsible beings in “multi- 
tudes which no man could number,” created for 
some great purpose and to some good end. Upon 
this ball we—some ten hundred millions of us— 
are placed, and go speeding with it more than a 
thousand miles a minute, along its magnificent 
path of stars, never pausing—asleep or awake— 
never pausing a second in our splendid career. 
Even while I have now been speaking, we have 
traversed a space in the heavens equal to the 
width of the great Atlantic, and passed the ranks 
of thousands of worlds. 

In the name of God, ye ten hundred million 
men, catch your breath as ye go whirling so 
awfully through the great universe, and question 
your souls whence, and whither, and why! 

Pondering and wondering over this majestic 
theme, I went into a vision; and in my vision I 
beheld the whole scope of one of these mighty 
balls at oneview. It was peopled thick all over 
with beings in appearance like myself, and all 
these beings seemed as unconscious as we of the 
mystery, and beauty, and glory around them.” It 
was a marvelous world, and strangely constituted 
were they that inhabited it. Yet not so strangely 
constituted as they seemed strangely perverted. 
It was as if they had thrown off from their souls 
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a wonderful atmosphere, which had displaced’ 


the original atmosphere for a great distance from 
their world; and through this new atmosphere 
they could not perceive the beauty and sublimity 
of the celestial worlds which trooped in brilliant 
armies round them. They saw these merely as 
little shining spangles on the blue vault of night, 
or as great lamps hung in heaven, ordained solely 
to minister to the comfort and convenience of 
their tiny, insignificant world—tiny and insignifi- 
cant in an all-seeing view of the mighty creation. 
They saw them so, because the new atmosphere, 
which their souls had emitted, extended only a 
very little distance toward those glorious orbs, 
and the true atmosphere, beyond this, was too 
ethereal for their perverted vision. 

Now, this false atmosphere had the singular 
property of magnifying most enormously every 
thing within it; and there was, near its outer 
verge, what seemed to me, standing as I was 
within this strange medium of light, a flashing 
and resplendent sun, whiter and larger than ours, 
that, by an inflection of its rays through this dis- 
torting and magnifying medium, blazed over all 
the world at once. Day and night—or what 
would have been night.without it—it shone: it 
outshone the natural sun by day and the natural 
moon by night. The inhabitants seemed to sec 
no other light than that, and seemed to wish no 
other. It illuminated their world grandly, and 
gave a pompous and dazzling display te every 
thing it shone upon. It imparted no warmth, no 
vitality; nothing but that intense and steady 
brilliancy—a brilliancy that fascinated all that 
gazed upon it. All gazed upon it, and all were 
fascinated. They could hardly close their eyes 
for needed sleep, so much they loved to gaze. 
It shone even through the shut lids of slamber 
and dazzled their dreams. They worshiped it 
as the Parsees worship the sun. They could not 
see God through their atmosphere, because he 
was beyond it; and therefore they adored what 
they could see. 

I was with them in their atmosphere, and saw 
this great, all-pervading light as they saw it, in 
all its silvery luster and alluring magnificence. 
It poured its streaming whitéight down on my 
face, and steeped my very soul in its flood of ab- 
sorbing and entrancing glory. I begam to feel, as 
I fancy they felt, who worshiped it, that its shine 
was all there was to live for in the world, and 
that God—if there was any other god than that— 
had placed it there as the beacon of his creatures’ 
destiny. I could not adore it, for I had been 
better instructed; but I began to feel like adoring 
God through it, for it appeared a splendid “ ema- 
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nation of the indwelling Light,” and had almost 
divine omnipotence over men’s hearts. © 

As Istood with face upturned toward its’ broad, 
bright disk, just ready to sink on my knees with- 
out knowing what I did, a firm hand grasped my 
shoulder and wrenched me round in front of a 
most beautiful being, robed in transparent white, 
clothed upon with wings, and decked on the 
forehead with a crystal cororet that was lettered 
TRuTH in a needle-work of stars. Without ut- 
tering a word, that lovely being took me up and 
flew with me right toward the great light which 
I had well-nigh adored, and which, as I have 
said, so attracted and fascinated all that gazed 
upon it. 

Up and up! and as we approached the orb, 
more and more magnificent and astonishingly 
glorious it grew. So supremely bright and en- 
chanting it became, that I could no longer divert 
my attention to the lovely being that was waft- 
ing me, and that I had at first so much admired} 
but I riveted my gaze upen that luminous’ body 
above me, which kept increasing in size and 
splendor as we came more near. 

Closer and closer, and grander and grander! 
Its miraculous luster enraptured my whole being 
and captivated my whole consciousness; I thought 
nothing, felt nothing but one engrossing sense of 
light, dazzle, glory! On we went till we seemed 
just about to be drank up into this—as it now 
appeared to me—boundless ocean of unutterable 
beauty and grandeur, when all at once as quick 
as the wind we veered far away, passed the stu- 
pendous orb at one side, and rose above it out 
into the true atmosphere. I turned immediately 
to gaze back upon its sublime face, when, lo, it 
was nothing but a—silver dollar! 

Then the bright being ‘that held me shrieked 
in my ear, “The almighty dollar!” and let me 
fall from her arms: down, down, giddily, swim- 
mingly, frightfully down I dropped, till at last I 
softly struck a bed on this earth and waked from 
my dream. 

Good friends, interpret me my dream. Do we 
seem to live for any thing else here on earth than 
that mighty disk of splendor which I beheld in 
my vision? Do we not see this disk of a dollar 
through a false atmosphere, which is an effluence 
of our own souls? And does not this false at- 
mosphere hinder ys from seeing the exceeding 
glories beyond? 

Fewer than three dozen years is the average 
stay of man in the body, and in these three dozen 
years what does he do? He toils and strives, 
cheats and hoards, struts and—dies! Is that the 
purpose for which man was placed here? I tell 
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you, no. Jesus uttered a solemn truth, which 
sophistry will find it difficult to explain away, 
when he said that “it is easier for a camel to go 
through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of God.” Why, what 
pleasure would there be in heaven for that man 
who has taught himself no other enjoyment than 
that of getting money? Do you suppose there 
are any specie and bank bills in “the resurrection 
of the dead?’ “One star differeth from another 
in glory;” but is it the difference which dollars 
and cents make? Will the wicked old money- 
getter, who has lain down in his grave with a 
hundred thousand doWars’ worth of poor men’s 
toil upon his soul—will he, in “the resurrection 
of the dead,” stand a better chance for the king- 
dom than you orI? Will it signify in his favor, 
that he had a splendid house, and broad lands, 
and much silver and gold on the earth? 

No, it will not signify. Men will be estimated 
there by the good within them, not by the goods 
without them. And I believe their capacity for 
enjoying heaven’s pleasures will be in the ratio 
of their approximation to Godhead. If they are 
not to grow in goodness any more after death; if 
there they shall all be alike in the integrity of 
virtue, certainly they will differ in degrees of 
knowledge, or else there can be no individuality, 
no personal identity in heaven. And if they dif- 
fer in degrees of goodness, too; if each is to grow 
better, as well as wiser, forever and ever, then 
much more may it be said that “one star differ- 
eth from another in glory.” 

But that they must differ in intelligence, at 
least, appears to be an inevitable conclusion. 
And what an argument is this for education!— 
that what the good learn here shall contribute to 
their pleasure, not only in this life, but also in 
the life everlasting; that learning is not merely 
for advantage here, it ig for advantage in the 
kingdom come. 

There are two kinds of sin, ignorance and diso- 
bedience. Omitting the discussion of disobedience, 
which, without discussion, is conceded to be sin— 
how is ignorance sin? Ignorance presupposes 
capability of intelligence; and capability without 
efficiency is the “pound laid up in a napkin” — 
the gift of God neglected. Ignorance is sin in 
being the very opposite of one of God’s attri- 
butes—omniscience. God’s great and glorious 
attributes are good, and, therefore, if the opposite 
of good is evil, the opposite of any of his attri- 
butes, where capability exists, is sin. Ignorance 
being the opposite of God’s omniscience, is, in a 
creature such as man, a voluntary sin. And as, 
in the economy of Divine causation, penalty is a 





consequence of sin, and penalty is unhappiness, 
then, if ignorance is sin, and sin brings penalty, 
and penalty is unhappiness, ignorance is a crea- 


tion of unhappiness. How could ignorance enjoy _ 


communion with the lofty-minded angels, and 
the grand old geniuses, such as Isaiah, and Luke, 


and Paul, and Luther, and Melancthon, and Wes- _ 


ley, that have become saints in glory? 
But God will not give you knowledge any 


more than he will give you goodness: both must 


be the fruit of your own exertions. 


He bestows | 


the capability for both, and leaves the efficiency | 


to your will. 
you must strive to be wise. 

Some have supposed that all the redeemed 
after death will be made instantly perfect in both 
knowledge and goodness. That can not be; for 
only God is perfect in these; and if the heavenly 
souls were all thus perfect, then would they all 


As you must strive to be good, so | 


be thus equal to God. Besides, if they were all | 
elevated immediately to perfection, where would | 
be that best bliss of the soul, the love and the 


hope of advancing forever? 
No; we shall there grow more and more near 


the perfection of God always, yet never attain to 


that perfection throughout all eternity. All those 


things which you learn here more than I, that | 


are calculated for your improvement, will give 
you so much the start of me in that glorious 
race toward the perfection of God in heaven. 
If you learn the geography of our world while 
here and I do not, I shall not enjoy your conver- 
sation there about the mountains, and rivers, and 
lakes, and oceans, and islands, and continents of 
this globe, till I have studied in that life what 


you studied in this, and thus I shall lose s0 | 


much happiness. 

The wonderful truths of geology, which de- 
velop to us the mysteries of creation and the his- 
tory of matter—a science that may be applied by 
the redeemed spirits to world after world through 
the infinite ages—if one learn more of these than 
another among men, he will have thus much ad- 
vantage among the angels. 

History, which makes acquainted with the 
changes and Proggesses of peoples on the earth; 


the successive mappings of the world by the mu- — 
tations, and revolutions, and destructions of na — 
tions; the great races that have enacted the drama — 


of life upon it; and the great good men and 
women who have sent their names echoing down 
through the ages of its duration—you want to 


know ull this, and you will want to know it till | 
you learn it, even though you do not study it till 


the resurrection. 
And the languages—those indexes of the 
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genius, the inner nature, of nations—those out- 
growths, or tone-blossoms, of their soul—you 
will find there that you have not learned these in 
vain, as some dollar-and-cent philosophers of this 
material age would teach. You will find that, as 
the one language your mother taught you, is a 
great and beautiful truth, so two languages are 
two great and beautiful truths, each a wonderful 
emanation of a different cast of mind. You 
have learned one language, and you have thus 
imbibed and -compassed within yourself the 
earthly soul-growth of one people; you have 
learned another, and thus doubled -your knowl- 
edge of the voice life of man. Language is a 
part of the immortal spirit of humanity, as the 
perfume is a part of the flower; and it is beauti- 
ful to believe that all the languages that have 
been spoken since the creation will be remem- 
bered in the other life, and that the study of 
them will form a part of our pleasurable and in- 
teresting occupation through the long, long lapses 
of eternity. 

And mathematics—that stern, granite science, 
which commences with one, two, three, and with 
line, and angle, and circle, measures right out into 
the awful universe so incomprehensibly far that 
fancy wearies flying after—do you think the 
astonishing truths of this old rock-ribbed science 
will not interest man when he shall be situated 
amid scenes that will invite their application day 
by day eternally? Ah, not one tittle of this 
great knowledge shall be lost there. Line, and 
angle, and circle, with mighty problem, shall still 
go measuring out, and solving, and demonstrat- 
ing the delightful principles and relations of 
numbers, and dimensions, and proportions, as 
long as these are infinite in the creation of God. 

Astronomy shall lift up her starry forehead in 
heaven, and the saints and the angels shall love 
her forever and ever. Bands of spirits will go 
exploring through the celestial sublimities of 
matter, till worlds shall fail their search, if that 
can ever be. What is not learned here of the 
shining hosts of heaven, how eagerly and enthu- 
siastically will the blessed study there! 

Chemistry begun here, will unlock the secrets 
of the strange and mysterious elements of other 
worlds. Philosophy will lead us wondering 
through their novel mechanic laws. Physiology 
will surprise us with the unaccustomed physical 
structure of their inhabitants. All the truths we 
learn here, all, all will be stepping-stones toward 
higher and still higher truths through the ever- 
lasting ages. No good, true thing learned here 
shall be taken away in the kingdom of heaven. 
Money can not go with us there; houses and 





lands can not go with us; fine apparel and gaudy 
equipage can not go with us; false fame can not 
go with us: if we go there, we go stripped of 
every thing but just the goodness and knowledge 
we have gained while in the body. 

Good God! will any one hesitate what to do? 
Will we still chase our mortal existence through 
after a will-o’-the-wisp that sinks at death and is 
lost in the grave? Shall we not rather dedicate 
our lives to the attainment of what will place us 
on lofty vantage-ground in the realms of glory? 

When we shall come to look on ignorance as 
sin, and the hoarding of wealth as the folly of 
ignorance, then we shall begin to ask of ourselves 
and of God, whence we have come, whither we go, 
and why we are here; then shall we begin to feel 
that wickedness and ignorance will carry us down 
to the dreadful darkness, and that goodness and 
knowledge will lift us to the heavenly light. 


THEY ARE NOT ALL FRIENDS. 
BY LUELLA CLARK. 
Tuey are not all friends that gather round thy path, 
With gentle words and lips that ever smile; 
The cherished circle oft some traitor hath, 
Some heart grown bitter with a secret guile. 


They are not all friends: not all the loved are true; 
Of those whe in thy willing friendship share, 
And wealth of free affection, ah! how few 
The precious treasure all untarnished bear! 


They are not all friends: deceitful lips may smile, 
And flattering words fall from a slanderous 
tongue; 
The honey-laden bee hums soft, the while, 
And drops delicious sweetness where she stung. 


O trust not much! consumed by blight and moth, 
Will droop the blessed hopes that blossom now; 
The jewels thou so freely scattered forth 
Will be a crown of thorns to bind thy brow. . 


Full soon unto thy shrinking lips the cup 
Of cold betrayal thou shalt shuddering clasp; 
The joy thy trusting soul hath garnered up 
Will turn to ashes in thy loving grasp. 


The love which thou so freely dost impart 
Will back in lava floods of hatred roll; 

The golden fetter, linking heart to heart, 
Corroding soon, will canker all thy soul. 


But doubly dear, O Father, are the few 
Whom thou hast given our confidence to share; 
Who, earnest, loving-hearted, tender, true, 
Divide our joys and half our burdens bear. 


Thank Heaven for friends unchanged—unchanging 
ever; 
Whose friendship time nor tempest can subdue; 
Whom changes can not chill nor distance sever; 
The luster of whose love is always new. 


| 
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THE THEOLOGY OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


ITS INFIDELITY. 
BY REV. WM. H. FERRIS. 


No Human Depravity—No Atonement—Christ only a Man— 
A Sinner—No Propheeies—No Miracles—The Bible false and 
pernicious—Prophets and Apostles wicked deceivers—No Judg- 
ment—No Resurrection. 


NFIDELS have often caviled at the mysteries 

of Christianity; but when they have attempted 
the construction of a system of faith for them- 
selves, they have been of all men most credulous; 
believing things so monstrously absurd as to 
make it the wonder of the world, why they de- 
nied the truth of the Bible, and yet believed in 
the wildest vagaries of a distempered imagina- 
tion, having neither proof nor plausibility. 

No class of men were ever more justly chargea- 
ble with straining at gnats and swallowing cam- 
els. Spiritualism, with a gaping throat, like an 
open sepulcher, commits this imbecile folly to an 
extent almost beyond belief. It rejects and ridi- 
cules the wonders of ‘revelation, and then teaches 
and professes to believe the greatest conglomera- 
tion of senseless absurdities that human depravity 
ever generated. It is the aggregation of the fol- 
lies of all former systems of infidelity and false 
religions—a kind of moral pudding-stone—pa- 
ganism, heathenism, Mohammedanism, fetichism, 
Buddhism, each, all pour their tributes into this 
slimy sea. The atheism of the French Revolu- 
tion, the philosophic infidelity that followed it, 
the rationalism of the present day, and even 
Mormonism itself, with its spiritual-wife system, 
has swelled this tide of feculent waters, whose 
angry waves are now seething and splashing 
against the foundations of Christianity. No 
wave that infidelity has agitated into life, on the 
sea of human depravity, has swollen with deeper 
or more angry tide than this. 

We do not simply mean to say that there are 
some features of skepticism about this ghostly 
wonder; but that, except the doctrine of a fu- 
ture life in a sensual heaven, it denies every lead- 
ing doctrine and fact of the Bible. From the bot- 
toms of its hoofs to the tips of its horns it is 
infidel. It is soaked and saturated with infi- 
delity. 

Our proofs shall not be taken from a few fugi- 
tive pamphlets, or the sayings of irresponsible 
and excited rhapsodists; but from the strong 
men—the acknowledged leaders of the system; 
not from books published by their enemies, but 
from those published and sold by themselves at 
most exorbitant prices. 

We will call their own witnesses to prove the 
charges we have made. 





1. Spiritualism rejects the doctrine of human de- 
pravity. 

Dr. Hare teaches that the diversities of human 
character are clearly the results of organization 
and education, neither of which can be controlled 
by us. Our merit or demerit is the inevitable 
consequence. He declares that man is not culpa- 
ble. Indeed, how can he be, if the premises laid 
down by the Doctor be true? All human laws 
to restrain or punish men must, on this theory, 
be wrong. As well punish the tree whose trunk 
is not straight. 

“The: prodigious diversity between virtue and 
vice is the consequence of contingencies, which 
are no more under the control of the individual 
affected than the color of his hair or the number 
of cubits in his stature.” That is, men act bad 
because they are under the control of causes be- 
yond their reach, and not from the impulses of a 
corrupt nature. If this doctrine prevail, that the 
sinner is to be pitied but never blamed; that he 
is to plead a necessity for all his diabolical deeds, 
where is safety for property or life? And yet 
this is one of the prominent features of modern 
infidelity. Judges and jurors hereafter should 
be kind-hearted, sympathetic men, pitying the 
offender but never sending him to prison. 

This author teaches that the precepts of the 
Bible can have no good effect upon men who are 
unfortunately constituted, or under the control of 
unfavorable circumstances; that man was formed 
with the character which he has, and it is absurd 
in the Deity to lay restraints and obligations upon 
him which are contrary to his nature; that God 
constituted and circumstanced the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrah so that they could not be 
virtuous, and then destroyed them because of @ 
necessity of their being. 

Davis holds the following language: Man’s 
“spirit was individualized from the germ of an 
eternal existence, through the instrumentality of 
nature, and man has become like the primitive 
essence. Hence it bears the impress and con- 
tains all the essential properties of the original 
Source. It is divine, pure, intelligent; it of ne- 
cessity must be so.” He makes all human imper- 
fection originate in a wrong development of the 
faculties. He not only denies the existence, but 
the possibility of spiritual wickedness, because 
the spirit of man is a part of the Divine essence. 
“Ye theologians, behold your speculations! Your 
‘original sin’ is discovered to be a repulsive blas- 
phemy. A more soul-revolting corruption—a 
more wretched display of human folly could not 
possibly occur.” 

2. Spiritualism denies the atonement. 
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Indeed, what need of atonement and regenera- 
tion, if man is a part of Divinity, and, of neces- 
sity, pure. Perhaps no doctrine of Christianity 
has been assailed by skeptics with more violence 
than this—certainly none is more vital to the sys- 
tem. We shall see in what estimate it is held 
by these modern necromancers. 

Dr. Hare utterly denies the washing away of 
sin by virtue of Jesus’ blood, and intimates that 
the belief of this will account for the greater 
wickedness—ought he not to say misfortunes?—of 
professed Christians. One of the departed spirits 
revealed to-him that her progress from the fifth 
to the sixth sphere had been retarded by a belief 
in the atonement. He charges the God of the 
Bible with injustice and cruelty in the gift of the 
innocent to die for the guilty, and declares the 
sacrificial death of Christ “utterly inefficient. 

Davis, if possible, is more explicit. He boldly 
asserts that no such doctrine is taught in the 
Bible; that Jesus Christ did not die upon the 
cross, and that the “plan of redemption” was 
manufactured by theologians. Man has lost 
nothing—never fallen. He needs no redemption, 
and Jesus Christ never came to provide one. 
Men do not receive forgiveness through Christ. 
“If he’—Christ—“ was designed as a mediator, 
then he was entirely ineapable of performing the 
office for which he was set apart. ... The be- 
lief that Christ was to be a medium, by and 
through which man might ultimately ascend to 
higher spheres, is a belief which is most unright- 
eous.”? 

“There is no truth, nor can it be said that 
there is one particle of pure thought, in the prop- 
osition ‘that Christ came to pay a debt that man 
contracted.” He charges, as a deduction from 
the doctrine of atonement, that God created this 
debt himself, then repented of his folly, and 
finally died as a martyr in a vain attempt to undo 
the consequences of his own mistake. “The 
death of Christ had no possible connection with 
the sins of the world. Sin, indeed, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not exist.” 

These passages will suffice to show that spirit- 
ualism rejects the only Savior—*‘the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world.” 

3. Spiritualism denies the divinity of Christ. 

According to this system Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, an illegitimate son; and the story of 
his miraculous birth was invented to conceal the 
crime of Joseph and Mary. . 

Speaking of the so-called miracle connected 
with the birth of Christ, Davis says, “Mankind 
believe this because it is related in the first book 
of the New Testament, and because it has been 





believed by their forefathers and confirmed by 
commentators. . . . But it is not in the least de- 
gree sanctioned by a well-constituted and devel- 
oped judgment. It is a speculative hypothesis. . 
Such a preternatural conception is not true... . 
But no man”—mark the assertion—“ ever really 
believed the miraculous conception, as related in 
the first book of the New Testament.” “The 
account ‘given of his birth sprang from an un- 
favorable report in the neighborhood where Jesus 
was born concerning his illegitimacy. This is its 
origin.” “The miraculous conception can’ never 
be believed, so long as nature continues her un- 
varying manifestations.” 

The “sage” is not entitled to much credit for 
originality. Here, as in many other places, he 
borrows largely from his elder brethren of the 
infidel school. 

We need not quote his language entire. He 
charges Matthew and Luke with writing a false 
and fictitious history of Christ—calls the account 
“unjust and unrighteous”—denies the account 
of the star pointing out the place where Jesus 
was. He was not in the manger more than forty 
minutes—khe wrought no miracles, and the New 
Testament account of them is falsee—Jesus was 
simply a good man—a moral reformer; “ but 
those representations which make him more than 
this are all untrue.” “Still more emphatically I 
am impressed to say that the birth of Christ as 
related—the correspondingly-inconsistent stories 
of his youth—the accounts of the instantaneous 
cures effected by him—the pretensions that are 
made in his behalf in respect to his mediatorship, 
and of his being in a superior sense the Son of 
the Deity—and also the account of his literal 
ascension—are all strictly the traditional impres- 
sions imbibed and written of him, none of which 
are true as they are related.” 

One of the advocates of this system of infi- 
delity claims to receive all his messages from 
Jesus Christ. A pamphlet of his is before me, 
from which I extract the following blasphemous 
passage: “But in the garden of Gethsemane he 
[Christ] departed from that perfect resignation 
which had previously possessed him, and brought 
upon himself condemnation, for which he*atoned 
by a descent into the place of departed spirits. 
This unpardonable sin of disobeying a known 
law of God had to be atoned for.” 

Again the same author—Mr. Arnold—says, in 
allusion to Christ’s last agony upon the cross, 
“Then immediately the man cried out, ‘My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!’ This cry showed 
his desire to save himself from death upon the 
cross, that had been so reluctantly yielded in the 
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garden, and had now triumphed over him in the 
severity of his pain and suffering. Alas! that 
one rebellion against God’s will was a sin that he 
had to atone for. He descended into hell for 
this sin.” 

Té was not for our sins, but for his own that 
Jesus died. He was not only a mere man, but a 
sinful man, and if a sinner, then he could not be 
a sin-offering for us. Spiritualism has no Savior. 
It rejects the only hope of the world. 

4. Spiritualism denies the prophecies and miracles 
of the Bible. 

Mr. Davis declares that the Flood did not oc- 
cur as it is related in the word of God, and that 
the account is not to be understood literally. 
“ Geological investigations unfold evidence against 
such a possibility.” 

The Bible account of Eden—the innocence 
and fall of Adam and Eve, is represented by this 
author as untrue, and stolen from the Zend Avesta 
of Zoroaster. Prophets are represented as credu- 
lous dreamers, not to be relied on. They were 
often thrown into an abnormal state by a manipu- 
lating process, and then employed as deceptive 
and wicked agents by interested parties. Many 
of the prophecies of the Bible are declared to be 
borrowed from heathen oracles. 

“Prophets would prophesy against and for 
kings and kingdoms, and incite war and blood- 
shed, all for the sake of praise and emolument. 
Some who were sufficiently ingenious would only 
prophesy that which was within their power to 
fulfill.” “The mode of prophecy was to inter- 
pret signs as indications of future occurrences. 
Therefore their prophecies were unreal, even if 
the thing foretold occurred. Things prophesied 
according to existing probabilities did sometimes 
occur. Many of their prophecies were impure 
and unholy, destructive to the mora:s and happi- 
ness of their own nation; all their deeds and ex- 
pressions were blackened by sectarian fanati- 
cism.’ 

The Red Sea was passed over by the Israelites, 
but there was no miracle—only a natural ebb of 
the tide. Moses went up into the mountain and 
framed the ten commandments and whole law 
himself, without any miracle or divine help, and 
then imposed them upon the credulous people as 
the product of the divine Mind. There was 
nothing supernatural in the whole affair. Moses 
pretended to prophesy by the aid of Joshua, on 
whose head Moses placed his hands and threw 
him into a mesmeric sleep. The miraculous 
plagues of Egypt are denied and ridiculed as 
absurd. No attempt was ever made to construct 
the tower of Babel. The account of Jonah is 





denied, of course, and a doubt is expressed 
whether any such person ever existed. 

Christ did not establish the truth of his mission 
by miracles—the miracles of Christ are put upon 
a level with those of Mohammed—and, finally, 
the possibility of miracles is distinctly denied, 
The miracles of the New Testament are taken 
up by Davis, criticised, ridiculed, and denied, 
and the account which records them pronounced 
a forgery. 

We will now dismiss Davis from the witness’ 
stand, so far as this point may be concerned, with 
the following testimony: “I am happy to be ina 
condition to know that whatever things in the 
Bible are not historical, are, with few exceptions, 
entirely allegorical and mythological, and are not 
worth the time that has been employed in their 
investigation.” 

Dr. Hare says: “So far are the miracles, nar- 
rated in the Gospel, from commanding my cre- 
dence, that the account of them proves to me 
that the evangelists were men without discretion, 
in recording any thing so absurd and incredible.” 

It may at first appear strange that these lovers 
and manufacturers of wonders should deny the 
miracles of the Bible; but their own attempts at 
prophecy and miracles are so stilted and ludi- 
crous, when compared with those of Moses and 
Jesus Christ, as to make the comparison painful; 
hence the desire to discredit these early records. 

5. Christianity not of divine origin. The Bille 
not inspired, but a pernicious book. 

On these points we are able to collect a cloud 
of witnesses, and to give an amount of evidence 
that would swell to a volume, all taken from 
their own lectures and publications; but our lim- 
its will confine us to a few proofs. 

No point can be better established than this— 
Spiritualism teaches that Christianity is a cheat 
and a curse to mankind. It is with feelings of 
loathing and disgust that we penetrate the dismal 
labyrinths of this modern and reckless skepti- 
cism—a skepticism that is carefully concealed 
from babes, and only revealed to the wise and 
prudent. But when duty points the way we will 
endeavor to go fearlessly. 

We will now recall Dr. Hare and Davis, the 
prime ministers, the archbishops of the new the- 
ology. Hare states his reasons for not believing 
the ible, and declares that its proofs rest entirely 
on the testimony of interested propagandists. 
“Spiritualism will be found better sustained by 
evidence, and to answer the great objects of relig- 
ion, vastly better than any other religious doc- 
trine.” Again? “The bible of the spiritualist is 
the book of nature—the only one which can be 
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ascribed to divine authorship.” We leave the 
reader to make his own comments. Respect for 
the Bible is called “idolatry.” The revelatioris 
of spiritualism are “immensely superior” to those 
of the word of God. “The actual effects of the 
old Bible were to produce either wnbelievers in 
immortality, or tmmoral believers.” The inspira- 
tion of the Bible is denied. “But as respects 
the ancient writings, their own statements make 
them out unworthy of confidence. Facts or cir- 
cumstances are stated which are manifestly blas- 
phemous, inconsistent, and absurd, if not impos- 
sible. Thus a want of veracity or of discretion 
being demonstrated in some points, is sufficient 
to destroy validity in all.” 

Speaking of the judicial destruction of the 
idolatrous Canaanites, this author says: “One 
would think here was butchering enough to 
satisfy a devil, but it does not satisfy the God of 
the Bible. From the pernicious influence of such 
religious errors may the noble spirits of our pro- 
genitors relieve us and our offspring!” The em- 
phasizing is the Doctor's. 

Hear him again speaking of the character of 
the Bible: “ Praise be to God that he has sent us 
anew way to religious light not associated with 
this detestable immorality! I do most conscien- 
tiously declare that the portrait of Jehovah by 
the Bible appears to me more suitable for Satan 
than for our heavenly Father. As described by 
Seneca, the Roman sage, the God of the ancient 
theist was to the Jehovah of the Bible as Hype- 
rion to Satyr. The notions derived from the 
Gospel are vague, disgusting, and inaccurate. 
Some of the Psalms would accord better with 
the curses of a devil than with the prayers of a 
sincere Christian. Wherefore should there be 
any claim for the consequences of replacing be- 
lief in Scripture by belief in spiritualism, if the 
evidence of this be, as we think, vastly more 
reliable and the morality far more consistent?” 
Again: “I do most seriously consider the Old 
Testament as a more pernicious idol than any 
image can be.” 

This is the testimony of a boasted leader of 
the new scheme—one who strangely enough 
tells the public that he was an infidél before he 
embraced spiritualism! Pray, what is he now? 
The Doctor is a fair specimen of their vaunted 
infidel couversions—“The worse for mending, 
washed to fouler stains.” 

We will now inquire after the opinions of Mr. 
Davis respecting Christianity and the word of 
God. According to his teachings, science is the 
only book inspired—the only reliable source of 
theological truth. The Bible has injured more 





than it has benefited. It is the source of folly, 
superstition, and darkness. “It is interwoven 
with the very elements of imperfection, and has 
diffused in the world unutterable wretchedness.” 
In fact he represents the Bible as the source of 
most of the corruptions and vices of the human 
family. “It does not contain the least particle 
of intrinsic purity, or the slightest element of 
practical utility.” 

The “seer” represents the Bible as borrowed 
from Zoroaster, and, consequently, written after 
the sacred books of the Persians. He does not 
put it upon a evel with, but beneath the writings 
of the Brahmins. The book we call divine is a 
vile, unacknowledged plagiarism from the dreams 
of heathen philosophers. Take one passage: 
“Zoroaster presented the trinity in a new form, 
and from this it was transplanted into the Jewish 
manuscripts, in the brief and comprehensive ex- 
pression which reads, ‘And God said, Let us 
make man in owr own image.’ The expression, 
‘Let us make man,’ is derived from the early 
myth in which the ‘us’ means Brahmin, Vishnu, 
and Siva.” Other passages are at hand of like 
import, declaring that the great leading facts 
recorded in the Bible had their origin in the idol- 
atrous systems of demonology which had pre- 
ceded it. His object is to discredit the word of 
God and lead men from it to the grand and 
truthful revelations of spiritualism! If the Bible 
was thus borrowed it has no divine inspiration, 
and all its claims to heavenly origin attest that 
its pretended authors are perjured villains, 

Hear this author speaking of the prophecies 
of the Bible: “I would direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to a prophecy contained in the second Psalm, 
7th, 8th, and 9th, verses. It can be proved to an 
absolute demonstration that a prophecy like unto 
this, concerning the birth, preaching, and spiritual 
kingdom of Jesus, was made before the chrono- 
logical period of creation, as set forth in the book 
of Genesis, and, consequently, more than 4,000 
years before Jesus was born. Many portions of 
the Psalms are very imperfect, irrelevant, and un- 
profitable. . . . The writings of Jeremiah are not 
useful or important. They are absolutely unim- 
portant to the world. . . . The book of Ezekiel 
contains many gross and blasphemous sayings. . . 
And Ezekiel also exhibits what has been before 
stated, that those who prophesied were in the 
habit of making the Lord say what they them- 
selves said and wrote, and that they vould at- 
tribute false and deceptive prophecy to the 
prompting influence of the divine Mind.” 

Thus Davis proceeds with the other books 
of the Old Testament, accusing the authors of 
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literary theft—with downright deception and 
falsehood. He declares it improper to regard be- 
lievers in the Bible with any more esteem than 
we do the believers in the Shaster, the Koran, or 
the Zend Avesta, “for all are alike subjects of cus- 
tom, education, and misdirection.” The Bible is 
not divinely originated—“ all religious systems 
of worship have originated in the human mind,” 
except spiritualism; this is the only offspring of 
Heaven. 

Jesus did not make known the doctrine of im- 
mortality. “Immortality is not clearly taught in 
the Old and New Testament. . . . The Bible has 
ever darkened the pathway that once was illu- 
" mined by the spiritual promptings of mankind. It 
has obstructed the progress of physical and spir- 
itual development, and has operated against its 
alleged design.’ 

This author then proceeds to deny the divine 
commission of Christ and his miracles, compar- 
ing them with and making them scarcely equal 
to those performed by Mohammed, and altogether 
inferior to those wrought by the mediums of 
spiritualism. 

Jesus plagairized the golden rule from Confu- 
cius, who expressed it six hundred years before 
Christ lived. 

“Also remembér, reader, that when you read 
the encyclopedia of religious knowledge, called 
the Bible, you are merely reading a book pro- 
nounced the word of God by three hundred ex- 
asperated bishops, and sealed by their emperor, 
Constantine! . . . You understand, now, the ori- 
gin and formation of what is called the ‘Holy 
Bible” which means excellent soft bark. . , . The 
Bible is useful as a history of mythology, false 
and imaginary deities—as containing accounts of 
wars, pestilences, persecutions—false prophesy- 
ings, murders, adulteries, abominations, imagina- 
tion, phantasm, rebellion. But as a theological 
bovk it should not be read, for it contains no 
absolute doctrine, and all those doctrines which 
are supposed to be taught therein are merely false 
interpretations.” ' 

It is no part of our plan to enter into a defense 
of the Bible. This is not demanded by any 
skeptical proclivities of our readers. We have 
simply attempted to prove that spiritualism arrays 
itself against the Bible and Christianity. This 
we have shown, and leave the reader to judge of 
the character of this modern beast, more revolt- 
ing than any that Daniel or John ever saw at 
Shusham or Patmos. 

6. The best men of the Bible, even Jesus Christ, 
represented by spiritualism as wicked. 

Davis ridicules the opinion that the apostles 





were honest men, and represents their accounts 
of the life and miracles of Christ as exaggerated 
and false. 

Dr. Hare calls that unblemished prophet, Sam- 
uel, “the wicked, despotic pope of Judea—the 
bloodthirsty, blasphemous pontiff.” 

He charges the low state of morality in this 
world to the respect paid to such monsters of 
vice and corruption as Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
David, and others. Take aspecimen. Speaking 
of Moses this author says: “Yet it is on such 
witnesses as this bloodthirsty, blasphemous bigot, 
that orthodoxy relies for assuming the Penta- 
teuch to be the word of God. The last postulate 
in the world, which I could be induced to admit, 
would be that any thing which owes its existence 
entirely to barbarous, wicked, ignorant, covetous, 
and bloodthirsty men can be God’s word and there- 
fore, paramount to human reason. It is through 
my reason that my head and heart repel the Old 
Testament as, for the most part, the work of a 
set of unprincipled bigots, demonstrated to be 
fallacious and replete with indecency, immorality, 
and misrepresentations of God.” 

The precept of Christ requiring us to render 
good for evil is “extravagant,” and his language 
to the Jews is “abusive.” Moses was a “ relig- 
ious impostor.’ 

Nothing can be clearer than that the Bible and 
spiritualism are at utter and irreconcilable vari- 
ance. As well make the light of noon coexist 
with the gloom of midnight. You may embrace 
the teachings of Moses and Jesus, or of Davis 
and Hare, but you can not hold both. 

7. Spiritualism recognizes no future retribution. 

Davis says, “As to a day of general judgment, 
not much comment fs required; it is neither 
taught in the Scriptures nor believed by any 
Biblical investigator of a superiorly enlightened 
mind. What can be more unjust than the sever- 
ity and positivepess of that declaration which 
says, ‘He that believeth not shall be damned” 
If, then, this expression was ever uttered by 
Christ, it bears all the marks of cruelty and 
heathenish unrighteousness.” 

8. Spiritualism denies the resurrection of the 
human body. 

There is no mistaking the testimony of Davis 
on this point. “The doctrine of a general resur- 
rection is founded only upon the supposition that 
the Bible teaches it, which it can not be proved 
to do, nor is there any such meaning attached to 
the original expression anastasis.” He entirely 
discredits the account given by Matthew of the 
opening of the graves at the resurrection of 
Christ. “The doctrine of the resurrection—of a 
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literal rising of the natural body—is supposed to 
be taught by Paul. This is not true.... A 
general resurrection and judgment is not taught 
in one page of the Bible; and even if it were, 
that fact would not be proof of its truth. The 


| opinions concerning a general resurrection and 
| judgment are mythological in the strictest possi- 
| ble sense—containing not the least particle of 


useful or substantial truth.” Davis utterly de- 
nies the resurrection of Christ. We will give a 
few extracts from the Telegraph, their weekly 
organ in New York: “The body of Lazarus was 


| not raised from the dead. The spirit of Lazarus 


had not left the body; he wasinatrance. Christ 
saw this, and by his magnetic power restored the 
action of the system.” 

The spirits have given communications respect- 
ing the resurrection of Christ’s body. The spir- 
its say, “It is contrary to immutable laws; hence, 
can not be. The spirit of Christ was not wholly 
separated from the body when he was placed in 
the tomb, and the guardian spirits who had at- 
tended him through life, using him as a me- 
dium, rolled away the stone, and Christ walked 
boldly out of the tomb. Some time afterward 


| he died naturally, his body was left to molder 


back to dust, and his spirit, seen only by those 
who were mediums, ascended to heaven.” 

Here is another gem from the same prolific 
source: “At his crucifixion [Christ's] the spirits 


| threw him into a trance, or what we tall a mes- 


meric sleep, giving him the appearance of death. 
A great multitude of spirits united in a circle 
over him, and by the power of their will acting 
on the atmosphere which surrounded him, pro- 
duced a circular motion, which formed a vacuum 
rising from the earth in the form of a funnel. 
Then admitting the pressure of the atmosphere 
below him, they caused a suction, by which the 
attraction of gravity was overcome, and he was 
raised from the earth with inconceivable rapidity. 
When raised to the electric region, the atoms 
which composed his organized body sought their 
affinities in the surrounding elements, while his 
spirit ascended to its destined sphere.” 

We have no space for remarks—none for far- 
ther proofs, of which there are abundance. 

We have made our extracts almost exclusively 
from the leaders of the system, because their au- 
thority will be the more readily acknowledged. 
All, or nearly all the subordinate writers, echo 
back this same defiant infidelity, and not a few 
of them do it with even more shameless blas- 
phemy. 

Let us now review the ground. Spiritualism— 
this inflated bubble—rejects Christian ordinances— 
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has no personal Deity—no devil—no creation. 
No human depravity—no atonement—no divine 
Savior—no prophecies—no miracles—no divinely- 
inspired Bible—no judgment—no resurrection, is 
to be found in the catalogue of its faith. The 
best men of the Bible—even Jesus, is an impostor 
or @ fool. Where, under heaven, can a system 
of infidelity more thorough and monstrous be 
found? Voltaire and Paine would be startled 
with its huge deformity. ‘his is the new reve- 
lation so much boasted of. Surely a more shad- 
owy and ghostly system of faith was never offered 
to the world—a system of negations. But it 
holds one truth in common with the Bible; 
namely: 

9. Spiritualism does believe in a future, immortal 
existence. 

But, then, it degrades the future life of man 
almost to a level with a Mohammedan paradise. 
It sends its groveling spirits back to this world 
on the most senseless errands. It represents the 
inhabitants of the “spheres” to be as malignant 
and sensual as when here. 

Dr. Hare says there are seven concentric 
spheres, the habitations of spirits, between the 
earth and the moon. The first is just sixty 
miles from the earth. They are made up of 
mountains, plains, lakes, rivers, trees, birds, beasts. 
How it is that the sun and stars shine through 
these mountains, etc., the Doctor does not inform 
us; nor why the inhabitants of the earth can not 
see them. He represents the spirit of a sailor, 
who had been drowned while drunk, as answer- 
ing to the question, “Are you happy?” “Yes, 
d—d happy!” and asking for a fresh supply of 
“tobacco and grog.” According to Christianity, 
there is no immortality for animals below the 
grade of humanity; but according to spiritual- 
ism, animals that are favorites of men in this 
world are his companions in the next!” Now, if 
Dr. Hare chooses to take his poodle dog with 
him to the “spheres,” he has my full consent, 
especially as they each have about equally intel- 
ligent views of a future life. 

They dance, play cards, fight, build temples, 





attend concerts, and keep tavern in the future | 
life of spiritualism. Thomas Paine at once finds 


the former companion of his crimes there, and 
readily embraces the spiritual-wife system. In- 
deed, what is there foolish and ridiculous that 
spirits do not perpetrate when they come back to 
this world? And may we not judge of their 
general employment by the pranks they play 
upon these occasional visits? If sleigh-bells 
amuse them here, may they not harness Davis 
and Hare to some celestial vehicle, the work of 
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spirit hands, and drive them to the sound of 
merry music over the snow-clad mountains of 
the celestial country? 

Here we rest our proofs. Have we made out 
our case? We have not always given their 
words, except where we have put the quotation 
marks. We have condensed, but not distorted. 

Many a dark and weary hour of our pilgrimage 
has been cheered by the exceeding precious prom- 
ises of the Bible. 

“Most wondrous book! bright candle of the Lord! 

Star of eternity! The only star 

By which the bark of man can navigate 

The sea of life and gain the coast of bliss 

Securely—only star which rose on time, 

And on its dark and troubled billows, still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly by, 

Succeeded generation, threw a ray 

Of heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye.” 
But spiritualism comes to wrest this precious gift 
from our hands and quench its light forever. 

As we have thought of approaching dissolu- 
tion, or committed our loved ones to the grave, 
we have said and sung, 

“ Joyful with all the stfength I have, 
My quivering lips shall sing, 
Where is thy victory boasted, grave, 
And where, O death, thy sting?” 
But spiritualism comes to write the same motto 
on our sepulchers that atheistic France wrote on 
hers—“ Death an eternal sleep.” 

Infidelity has reacted upon herself. Too de- 
formed and frightful to work openly she has 
masked herself, and is now trying to do by stealth 
what she could not accomplish by force. Open 
onset upon Christianity has been in vain. Every 
stroke upon the massive foundations rebounds 
upon herself. Spiritualism is an organization of 
sappers and miners. If we let go Christianity, 
tried for eighteen hundred years in all the vicis- 
situdes of life and death, with it goes every an- 
chor, every hope; and with these personal and 
national security and happiness. France tried the 
experiment, and the sequel is written in blood. 
God forbid that we should repeat it! Those who 
are venturing the experiment are deserving our 
pity. They are driven on the rough sea of life 
without compass, chart, or pilot, and soon their 
vessel will roll upon the swelling surges of time, 
and dash a shivered wreck upon the rocks of 
ruin. You that are in danger heed the timely 
warning and flee while you may. This delusion 
will soon lose its novelty, and, like its ancestral 
bubbles, will break and disappear. Each has 
beer blindly trusted; each has exploded with the 
same fatal certainty; while Christianity, like the 





ocean rock, stands immovable amid the tumult 
of the storm. 

A religion without a Savior, without a cross, 
without an atonement! As well talk of an edifice 
without a foundation, a system of worlds without 
a center, or a living human body without a soul, 
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STORM ON THE OCEAN. 


BY BELLONA HAVENS. 


Ir was night on the ocean, the billows were frantic, 

Not a star shed its beams o’er the stormy Atlantic; 

In wrath the storm-king in his chariot was passing, 

While his steeds’ hoofs of fire together were clash- 
ing; 

The sound of his wheels in thunder was rolling, 

While afar in the distance our death-knell was toll- 
ing; 

And the mermaids beneath were arranging a pillow 

For our long, dreamless sleep, far ‘neath the dark 
billow. 


The elements battled in wildest commotion, 

And clashed their bright armor in wrath o’er the 
ocean; 

While the sea-gulls, affrighted, far o’er us were 
flying, 

Loud screaming a requiem over the dying, 

Our good ship her way was so gallantly urging, 

With death in her track ’mid the billows’ mad 
surging; 

But fruitless her efforts, in vain each endeavor, 

The ocean will sweep o’er her topmasts forever. 


With the humble petitions to Heaven ascending, 

The sailors their blasphemous veices are blending; 

And all is distraction—all wildest confusion, 

E’en hope has denied them her cheering illusion. 

But, hark! o’er the waves a relief-gun is booming, 

And through the dark distance a ship’s light is 
looming, 

And quick to the aid of the suffering mortals 

She flew, and a few snatched from death’s dreary 
portals. 


But, alas! o’er some bright forms the billows are 
sweeping, 

Through many long ringlets the sea-snakes are 
creeping; 

And the sea-nymphs above them a requiem are 
humming, 

While impatient the loved ones at home wait their 
coming. 

O long will they watch with eyes dim with weeping, 

For the stars o’er them gently their vigils are keep- 
ing; 

They may mourn for their loved in anguish forever, 

They are sleeping the sleep that is ended, ah! never! 


~a< 


Eartn’s proudest titles end in, “ Here he lies,” 
And “dust to dust” concludes her noblest song. 
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EDITOR’S REPOSITORY, 


Scripture Gabinet. 


Sowrna 1x Tears.—“ They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precions seed, 
shall, doubtless, come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ Psalm exxxvi, 5, 6. 

These figures are taken from agricultural pursuits; the 
seed, being well watered, will produce a plenteous harvest. 
The Jews in their captivity had been sowing good seed, 
had watered it with their tears, and the time was now 
come for them to reap with joy, and to return with their 
sheaves rejoicing. It is proverbial to say to a boy who 
weeps because he must go to school, or because he can 
not easily acquire his lesson, “My child, the plants of 
science require the water of the eyes.” “If you sow with 
tears, the profit will appear in your own hands.” 

The writer of the account of the ruins of Balbec, 
speaking of the valley in which it stood, observes, that 
it has very little wood; and adds, “Though shade be so 
essential an article of oriental luxury, yet few plantations 
of trees are seen in Turkey, the inhabitants being dis- 
couraged from labors, which produce such distant and 
precarious enjoyment, in a country where even the an- 
nual fruits of their industry are uncertain. In Palestine 
we have often seen the husbandman sowing, accompanied 
by an armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the 


| seed.” ‘The Israelites that returned from Babylon upon 


the proclamation of Cyrus, were in similar circumstances 


| to husbandmen sowing their corn amid enemies and rob- 


bers. The rebuilding of their towns and their temple 
resembled a time of sowing; but they had reason to fear 
that the neighboring nations would defeat these efforts. 
Nehemiah iv, 7. In opposition to this apprehension the 
Psalmist expresses his hope, perhaps predicts, that there 


| would be a happy issue of these beginnings, to repeople 


their country.— Harmer. 

PRESSING TOWARD THE Mark.—“ I press toward the mark, 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
Philippians ii, 14. 

The most remarkable parts of the stadium were its 
entrance, middle, and extremity. The entrance was 
marked at first only by a line drawn on the sand, from 
side to side of the stadium. To prevent any unfair ad- 
vantage being taken by the more vigilant or alert candi- 
dates, a cord was at length stretched in front of the 


| horses or men that were to run; and sometimes the space 


was railed in with wood. The opening of this barrier 
was the signal for the racers to start. The middle of 
the stadium was remarkable only by the circumstance 


_ of having the prizes allotted to the victors set up there. 


From this custom Chrysostom draws a fine comparison: 
“As the judges, in the races and other games, expose in 
the midst of the stadium, to the view of the champions, 


| the crowns which they were to receive; in like manner, 


the Lord, by the mouth of his prophets, has placed the 
prizes in the midst of the course, which he designs for 
those who have the courage to contend for them.” 

At the extremity of the stadium was a goal, where the 


foot-races ended; but in those of chariots and horses, | 





they were to run sevetal times round it without stopping, 





and afterward conclude the race, by regaining the other | 


extremity of the lists from whence they started. It is 
therefore to the foot-race the apostle alludes, when he 
speaks of the race set before the Christian, which was a 
straight course, to be run only once, and not, as in the 
other, several times without stopping. 

According to some writers, it was at the goal, and not 
in the middle of the course, that the prizes were exhib- 
ited; and they were placed in a very conspicuous situa- 
tion, that the competitors might be animated by having 
them always in their sight. This accords with the view 
which the apostle gives of the Christian life: “ Brethren, 
Icount not myself to have apprehended; but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” L’Enfant thinks the apostle here com- 
pares our Lord to those who stood at the elevated place 
at the end of the course, calling the racers by their 
names, and encouraging them by holding out the crown, 
to exert themselves with vigor.— Puzton. 

A QUESTION THAT SHOULD BE ANSWERED.—Suppose that 
any of you had to cross the Thames, and then immedi- 
ately afterward to embark on board ship, to sail across 
the sea, we will say to China; both undertakings are be- 
fore you, and the last is to commence instantly, on the 
termination of the first. Well, a friend calls upon you, 
and you show him vast preparations made for crossing 
the river—the most minute things remembered—nothing 
whatever omifted. Then he asks you to show him your 
preparations for crossing the sea, and you give him no 
answer at all; he repeats the question, and repeats it 
again and again, and at length you reply that really you 
have omitted them—that you have made no preparation 
at all—that you have done nothing—positively nothing. 
What say you to such conduct? You condemn it as 
grossly unwise. But is not your conduct the exact coun- 
terpart of this? every preparation made, for the present 
short and uncertain life—no preparation made for a life 
that shall never end; every preparation made for crossing 
the narrow river of time—no preparation made for cross- 
ing the boundless ocean of eternity. Is this ordinary 
wisdom? Judge ye. No preparation for death or judg- 
ment, or for meeting God.—Zondon Leisure Hour. 

Tue Tavant Prayers. —Your morality is another thing 
altogether than religion. Your morality relates to man; 
not to God. It has, in your own mind, even, no reference 
to God. It leads you to no act of devotion to him; to no 
prayer, to no desire to learn his will, to no worship in 
your family or in your closet. You do not yourself, even, 
pretend on this account to be a religions or pious man. 
You do not profess to be; you do not ally yourself to 
those who are pious; you do not expect to be ranked 
among their number; you would be surprised if you 
were—either by man or God. You would either receive 
it as a witticism if you were called a saint, or would 
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regard it as intended to be an insult. You have never 
pretended to perform the proper act of a religious man; 
and you would be greatly surprised if a religious man 
should address you as a brother believer. Your morality 
is very valuable in some respects, but it has a very lim- 
ited sphere considering all your relations; and, though 
amiable in itself, it may exist in connection with other 
things that are far from being amiable. Will you suffer 
me to show you, by a very plain illustration, how this is? 
A company of boys are playing on a common. They are 
blithe, merry, happy. They are kind to each other, and 
true to each other, and faithful to each other. If one 
falls into danger, all are ready to help him; if one is un- 
fortunate, all sympathize with him; if one is prospered, 
all rejoice. They do not steal from each other; they do 
not slander each other; they do not cheat each other. 
If one makes a promise to another it is faithfully kept; 
if a bargain is made, the most scrupulous rules of hon- 
esty are observed. But they are all truante, They have 
broken away from the restraints of home; are there 
contrary to the wishes of their parents, and in direct 
violation of their commands. They refuse to return 
home at the time when they are commanded to; and if 
at home they manifest no regard for a parent’s will or 
comfort. What do you think of them? Does their sys- 
tem of morality among themselves prove that they love 
their parents, or are entitled to the favor of their par- 
ents? Does it prove that they are not to be regarded as 
truant, and treated accordingly? Suppose that one of 
them is charged with disobedience to his parents. “0,” 
says he,“ we are very kind, and honest, and truthful 
among ourselves. I have injured no one of my play- 
mates; I am esteemed to be honorable and upright; Iam 
among them strictly moral.” Exactly so; but how does 
this prove that he is not guilty of crime against a parent? 
Just as much, fellow-sinner, as your morality proves that 
you are not a sinner in the sight of God—and no more.— 
Rev. A. Barnes. 

AnotHeR Man To be Savep.—During a heavy storm 
off the coast of Spain, a dismasted merchantman was 
observed by a British frigate drifting before the ‘gale. 
Every eye and glass were on her, and a canvas shelter on 
a deck almost level with the sea suggested the idea that 
there yet might be life on board. With all his faults, no 
man is more alive to humanity than the rough and hardy 
mariner; and so the order instantly sounds to put the 
ship about, and presently a boat puts off with instruc- 
tions to bear down upon the wreck, Away after that 
drifting hulk go these gallant men through the swell of 
a roaring sea; they reach it; they shout; and now a 
strange object rolls out of that canvas screen against the 
lee shroud of a broken mast. Hauled into the boat, it 
proves to be the trunk of a man, bent head and knees 
together, so dried and shriveled as to be hardly felt 
within the ample clothes, and so light that a mere boy 
lifted it on board, It is laid on the deck; in borror and 
pity the crew gather round it; it shows signs of life; 





to a Savior’s ear and as soon attended to, “Lord save 
them, they perish.” 

Fearrut Treasurgs.—In the Hebrew Scriptures the 
idea of hope is set forth by treasures; we use the word 
generally only in reference to what we account precious; 
but in the Hebrew writings any thing that is accumula- 
tive is accounted treasures. Hence, we read of the'treas- 
ures of wickedness. The expression, “treasureth up 
wrath,” seems to be put in opposition to the expression 
in the foregoing verse—“the riches of his goodness.” 
What an idea! Treasures of love! Heaps of wrath! Do 
let me entreat you to think of this—that whatever an 
impenitent man is doing, he is heaping up wrath. He 
may be getting fame, but he is treasuring up wrath. He 
may be forming pleasing connections, but he is treasuring 
up wrath. Every day he is adding something to the 
heap. Every oath the swearer utters, there is something 
more gone to the heap of wrath. Every act of unclean- 
ness that the lewd man commits, there is something more 
gone to the accumulation of wrath. Every day he lives 
in sin, the book of God’s remembrance debts to his ac- 
count. There is a weightier treasure of wrath for the 
impenitent today, than there was yesterday; there will 
be more to-morrow, if he continues impenitent, than 
there is to-day. When he lies down at night, he is 
richer—if I may apply the term—in vengeance in another 
world, than when he rose in the morning. He is con- 
tinually deepening and darkening his hell; he is contin- 
ually adding to the weight of the fetters which will sink 
him down to the bottomless pit. It is no hyperbole, it is 
no forced expression to say, that there will be multitudes 
who will lament in eternity that they had not been in 
hell sooner, before they bad been permitted to go such 
lengths in sin. And then, as this proportion will be ac 
cording to the sin committed, so it will be aceording to 
the riches abused and neglected. The rich man commits 
greater sin than the poor man, the wise than the w- 
learned; they sin against more light; they abuse greater 
means of doing good. But of all the men with whom 
God will deal most severely in judgment, and in refer- 
ence to whom there will be more accumulation of wrath, 
is the man who has lived all his days under the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, and been favored with religious ad- 
vantages. The sins of the poor heathen are light, com- 
pared with his; and the punishment will be light, too. 
Every broken Sabbath adds something to the weight of 
wrath; every neglected sermon adds something to the 
weight of punishment; all the checks of conscience, all 
the remonstrances of friends, all the advice and prayers 
of parents, will be taken into account in tlrat day, and 
will all tend to increase the heap of wrath.—Rev. J. A 
James. 

Genutne Benrvotence.—“ For there is no difference be 
tween the Jew and the Greek; for the same Lord over all is 
rich unto all that call upon him.””—Rom. x, 12. 

A late archbishop of Bordeaux was remarkable for his 
tolerance and enlightened benevolence. The following 

dote is illustrative of this trait in his character: 





they draw nearer; it moves, and then mutters tters 
in a deep, sepulchral voice—“ There is another man.” 
Saved himself, the first use the saved one made of speech 
was to seek to save another. O learn that blessed lesson! 
Be daily practicing it. And so long as in our homes, 
among our friénds, in this wreck of a world which is 
drifting down to ruin, there lives an unconverted one, 
there is “another man,” let us go to that man, and plead 
for Christ; go to Christ and plead for that man; the cry, 
“Lord save me, I perish,” changed into one as welcome 








“My Lord,” said a person to him one day, “here is & 
poor woman come to ask charity; what do you wish me 
to do for her?” “How old is she?” “Seventy.” “Is 
she in great distress?” “She says so.” “She must be 
believed; give “her twenty-five francs.” “Twenty-five 
francs! My Lord, it is too much, especially as she is a 
Jewess.” “A Jewess!” “Yes, my Lord.” “O that 
makes a great difference. Give her fifty francs, then, 
and thank her for coming.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN WEEK AND SABBATH. 


BY REV. D. D. WHEDON, D. D. 


Eyer ty mrdars oy Ty xuplann niga. 
“J was in the spirit on the Lord’s day.”—Apoc. 1, 10. 

Our article on the sacred numbers has suggested from 
its own stand-point a train of thought embracing a view 
of the argument upon the week and the Sabbath as a crea- 
tional and permanent institute, and so a part of the 
Christian dispensation. 

Our Scripture motto refutes, at start, the doctrine, that 
ander the Christian dispensation all days are religiously 
alike. There is ome day in seven, incontrovertibly, which 
inspiration honors, as it does not any one of the other 
six, with the title THe Lorp’s pay. Upon this text, 
therefore, we shall found our threefold argument: First, 
that there is in the New Testament a sacred day and a 
Christian week. Second, that this sacred day is not to 
be identified with the temporary Sabbatism of Judaism; 
but, Third, it is identical with the, perpetual and univer- 
sal Sabbath of the creation and the decalogue. The first 
of our three propositions will stand against those who 
maintain that there is no New Testament Sabbath; the 
second against those who maintain the permanent Sab- 
batism, even in the Christian dispensation, of the Jewish 
Saturday; and the third against those who affirm that 
all Sabbaths are a temporary and local imstitution. If 
there be a Christian sacred day, distinct from Judaism, 
but identified with the creational and decalogue Sabbath, 
then is the authority of our Christian Sabbath as wide as 
the world and as lasting as time. 

It is self-evident, and, I believe, generally undisputed, 
that no other than the day of the Lord’s resurrection is 
or could by eminence be called by St. John in this pas- 
sage the Lord’s day. If this were doubtful, we prove it 
as we do the meaning of all other words, by cotempora- 
neous or permanent use. St.John lived to the close of 
the first century; amd it was in the year A. D. 101 that 
Ignatius declares that Christians “keep the Lord’s day 
on which Jesus rose from the dead.” In the primitive 
days the test question put to the Christian martyrs by 
the persecutors was, Dominieum servasti? “ Hast thou kept 
the Lord’s day?” And the reply was, Christianue sum; 
intromitere non possum—“I am a Christian; I am not able 
to omit it.” From that day to this in no other sense has 
the phrase Lord's day ever been used but to designate the 
day of the Savior’s resurrection. 

But we have here established not only a Christian 
sacred day, but what, though generally unnoticed, is 
scarcely less important, we have an established Christian 








week. This Lord’s day is the secred one in a cycle of 
seven. It is the sacred close of a secular six. And let it 
be noted that the week is a sacred and religious institu- 
tion. Unlike the natural divisions of year and month, 
the sacred division of seven days is simply a commanded 
religious institute, founded to commemorate the creation, 
and preserved for the sake of the Sabbath. If, then, 
under Christianity we have a Christian week perpetuated, 
It can be for no other purpose than still to commemorate 
the work of God and still uphold a weekly sacred day. 

Of the continned observance, under the Christian dis- 


ie 





Pensation, of week and sacred day, we now adduce the 


Pupers Critical, Exegetical, and Philosophical. 


| New Testament proofs. Upon the day of the Savior’s 


ascension—the first Lord’s day of our dispensation—four 
times did our Savior reveal himself. During the six fol- 
lowing, now secular days, he withdrew his p ; but 
again was he in their midst on what, this same John 
takes care to inform us, was the firet day of the week. 
“And after eight days again his disciples were within, 
and Thomas with them; then came Jesus, the doors being 
shut, and stood in the midst, and said, Peace be with 
you.” John xx, 26. This visitation measured off for us, 
indisputably, the first Christian week. 

‘That from this time the Christians had a stated duy— 
in itself nearly a selfevident fact—is clear from the or- 
dinary phrases, When ye come together into one place, ete. 
1 Cor. xi, 20. Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether. Heb. x, 25. Cometh into your assembly. Jas. ii, 2. 
That this was not on the Jewish Saturday, is evident from 
the fact that St. Paul, who is our main authority for the 
stated meeting, does, us we shall more fully see, condemn 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath. Thaé it was on the 
first day of the week, is evident from the fact that this is 
no where otherwise stated; and from the fact that the 
phrases whieh indicate that there was an ordinary assem- 
bling, indicate alse that the first day of the week was 
the ordinary day. 

On the day of Pentecost—which was the first day of 
the week—the Jewish Sabbath having been over-past and 
slighted, “they were all with one accord in one place” — 
Acts ii, 1—and then took place that effusion of the Spirit, 
which was in fact the founding of the dispensation of the 
Spirit. St. Paul—Acts xx, 6, 7—comes te Troas on Mon- 
day; he waits till the next Sunday, appareatly without 
publicly preaching, and in order that he could preach on 
that day. “And upon the first day of the week, when 
the disciples ””—as ordinary matter of course—“ came to- 
gether to break bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to 
depart on the morrow, and continued his speech till mid- 
night.” This waiting of the preacher for Sunday—the 
customary character of the described coming together—the 
urgency of the preacher fully to discharge bis missionary 
duty before his next day’s departure, all show that the 
Lord’s day was a most fixed and stated day for the 
Christian worship at Troas. In confirmation of this, ac- 
cording to the primitive custom of thaking benevolent 
contribution at their assemblies for Christian worship— 
see Justin Martyr’s Apol. I, 67—St. Paul directs the Cor- 
inthians, “ As I have given order for the other Churches 
of Galatia so do ye. On the first day of the week let 
every one of yon lay by in store that there be no gather- 
ing when I come.” 1 Cor. xvi, 12. That the public col- 
lection was to be taken at th@ir congregation on the 
Lord’s day is evident; for, first, the whole transaction 
was ordered in order that the collection might be com- 
pleted and done with against Paul’s coming; and, second, 
no motive could exist for naming a particular day but as 
a proper and convenient day for collection at a regular 
public meeting. Thus we have inspired evidence, that 
the stated meetings of Christian worship under apostolic 
direction at the four distant points of the Christian 
world, namely, Jerusalem and Corinth, Troas and Galatia, 
took place, not on the condemned Jewish Sabbaths, but 
on what inspiration pronounces to be the Lord's day. 
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Finally, St. John was in the spirit on the Lord’s day. 
This day, therefore, on which Christians met for weekly 
worship, is inaugurated by inspiration as a sacred day. 
The day of worship—the day of resurrection--it is His 
day. And as its return is in the regular revolution of 
seven days, so the weekly cycle is recognized as a Chris- 
tian period. Christianity is not, therefore, without its 
week, nor that week without its special day. 

Such is our purely New Testament argument. But the 
argument from the earliest Christian writers in favor of 
a primitive and universal observance of the Lord’s day is 
overwhelming. Says the epistle of Barnabas, “ We keep 
the eighth day as a joyful holyday, on which day also 
Jesus rose from the dead.” “No longer Sabbatizing,” says 
Ignatius, A. D. 101, “ but living a life according to the 
Lord’s day, upon which our life rose from the dead.” 
“On the day called Sunday,” says Justin Martyr, A. D. 
147, “ there is a meeting in one place of all the Christians 
who live either in the towns or in the country;” and 
then he proceeds to describe the usual Christian worship. 
Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons—-A. D. 167—says, “On the 
Lord’s day every one of us Christians keeps the Sabbath.” 
Theodoret, speaking of a party of Judaizing Christians, 
the Ebionites, says, “They keep the Sabbath according to 
the Jewish law, and sanctify the Lord’s day in like man- 
ner as we do.” The father of Christian history, Euse- 
bius, says, ‘‘ That Christ, by the new covenant, translated 
and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the saving 
Lord’s day, in which the Savior achieved a work superior 
to the six days’ creation.” Such are the unanimous and 
uncontradicted testimonies of all antiquity, that the 
Lord’s day was observed by the whole Christian world 
from the apostolic age. If the Jewish Saturday be still 
Sabbath, the whole Christian Church of all ages, with 
the most insignificant exceptions, is guilty of profanation 
and worthy of death. If Sunday be not the sacred day, 
the whole Christian world, and especially the purest part, 
has been involved in a voluntary Jewish superstition. 
And so we think that our argument, historical and Serip- 
tural combined, furnishes, to say the least, a reliable pre- 
sumption that Sunday has been observed as a sacred day, 
not only from the time that John pronowneed it the Lord’s 
day, but from the time that by the resurrection of Christ 
it became the Lord’s day. We next affirm, 

Il. The Christian sacred day was different from the 
transient Judaic national and ritual Sabbaths. 

Under Moses’ law, Israel kept, on the same day, a two- 
fold Sabbath. By the institution of the week, with its 
closing Sabbath, Igrael commemorated the great week 
of the creation and the divine rest which followed it; 
and hence this is assigned in the decalogue as a funda- 
mental reason of keeping Sabbath. But Jaid additionally 
upon this was a Sabbatism which, 1. Commemorated the 
national emancipation and independence of Egyptian 
bondage. “Remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought thee 
out thence through a mighty hand and by a stretched out 
arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded thee to 
keep the Sabbath day.” Deut. v, 25. It was also, 2. To 
be a sign of covenant between God and Israel. “It isa 
sign between me and you throughout your generations.” 
8. The national punishment of death was inflicted. 
“Every one that defileth it shall be surely put to death.” 
Ex. xvi, 14. 4. The Jewish Sabbatism was to be kept 
with a strictness possible only im certain }atitudes. “Ye 
shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations upon the 
Sabbath day.” Ex. xxxv,2. 5. The week of days was 





involved into a higher week of years, and a Sabbath of 
the seventh year was nationally appointed. Lev. xxv, 4. 
The year-week was involved into a still higher week of 
seven sevens of years; so that at the end of the seven-year 
week of forty-nine years, the fiftieth year was at once a 


jubilee and a Sabbath year. Lev. xxv, 10. And then it | 
is to be noted that the Jewish word Sabbath, by an ex- | 


tension of conversational language, became extended so 
as to include perhaps every holyday. 


But it must follow, from the very nature of the case, | 


that such a Sabbath as this—a weekly celebration of 
Jewish independence—a sign between God and the Jew- 


ish nation—to be kept with a rigor which would limit it | 


to a peculiar climate—to be punished with a severity pe- 


culiar to a particular code—accompanied with @ round | 


of septennial and semi-centennial Sabbaths must be na- 
tional and temporary. Even if oceurring on the same 
day of the week with the creational Sabbath, this super- 
added Sabbath upon a Sabbath is bound to perish with the 
dispensation to which it belonged. 


But it is by no means certain that the Jewish Saturday- 


Sabbath is identical in day with the original creational 


Sabbath. So far forth as there was a week, that week | 


celebrated indeed the work of the creation; and inas- 
much as there was a Sabbath at the close of that week, 
certainly the ineffable Sabbath repose of the primal Cre- 
ator was thereby celebrated. The decalogue first given 


to the Jewish nation did indeed command the week tobe | 


still preserved and its seventh day Sabbath to stand at 
its close. But the decalogue did not preseribe on which 
day the week should begin or end. The weekly wheel 
was still to roll; but it was not named at which spoke of 


the wheel the count was to commence. Those who main- | 


tain that the abolition of the Jewish Sabbath must be 
the abolition of the creational, are bound to show their 
identity in day. The burden of proof is with them; but 
the weight of proof is against them. The sacred narra 
tive of the introduction of the Jewish Sabbath contains 
a plain implication of the revival of a decayed commem 
oration, the very day of which was forgotten., The 
Jews are obliged to be informed, at the first mention of 
Sabbath unto them, as a thing unknown. “To-morrow 
is the rest of the holy Sabbath.” Ex. xvi, 23. “To-day 
is a Sabbath unto the Lord.” Verse 25. It appears also 
plain that upon the fourteenth day previous the Jews had 
been, under the Divine direction, engaged in a wearisome 
march. It is also evident that the day was selected to 
commemorate the day of deliverance from Egypt. And 
as in commemoration of that event a mew month was 
made to begim the year, so a new day was probably made 
to close the week. The abolition, therefore, of the Jew- 
ish Saturday-Sabbath does not imelude the abolition of 
the ereational Sabbath. 

Now, the Jewish Saturday-Sabbath was abolished 
“Let no man judge you,” says the apostle, “im meat or 
drink, or in respect to a holyday, or of the new moon, oF 
of the Sabbath days, which are a shadow of things t 
come, but the body is Christ.” Cel. ii, 16. In regard t 
this and parallel passages, which we soon shall quote, 
two things are to be proved; namely, fire, They do not 
involve the non-observance of the Lord's day of the 
Christian week; second, They do involve the abolition of 
the Jewish Sabbath; and, third, They consequently im 
volve the abolition of the Saturday-Sabbath. 

First. That Paul docs not intend to forbid the obligation 
to keep a Christian saered day, is plain. From the fact 
that it is against the relics of Judaism that he is inveigh- 
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ing. He would strip the Christian converts of circum- 
cision, new moons, and all the badges of the old ritual. 
“ Ye observe days, and months, and times,” says he to the 
Judaizing Galatians; “I am afraid of you lest I have be- 
stowed my labor in vain.” But certainly the keeping a 
Christian Lord’s day would be rather a badge of Christi- 
anity than of Judaism, and could involve no fear. The 
Lord’s day was anti-Judaic. 2. It is plain that St. Paul 
did respect the Christian Lord’s day at Troas, and did 
command the observance of a “day,” both to the Corin- 
thian and Galatian Churches; namely, a day of public 
collection, and that day the Lord’s day. His condemna- 
tion of the observance of “days” no more condemned 
the observance of the Lord’s day than of one’s birthday. 
8. It is plain, from the early Christian writers, that in 
the New Testament the word Sabbath had temporarily 
sunk to be a sort of Jewish partisan word, to designate 
the Jewish Saturday—and that in especial opposition to 
the new Lord’s day. Of the Ebionites, for instance—who 
were the remains of the very Judaizers whom Paul con- 
demns in these passages—Theodoret says, “ They Sabbat- 
ize as the Jews and sanctify the Lord’s day as we.” “ Not 
Sabbatizing,” says Ireneus, “but living according to the 
Lord’s day.” The condemnation, therefore, of the parti- 
san Sabbath generally coincided with an observanca of 
the Christian sacred day. Neither St. Paul nor Ireneus 
forbade the Lord’s day when they, in the then common 
meaning of the word, condemned Sabbaths. 4. Just soa 
Puritan might say to a set of men relapsing into Roman- 
ism, “O ye are beginning to keep holy days; I am afraid 
of you!” Should the Puritan be told that he himself 
kept a holy day in the Christian Sabbath, he might reply 
just as St. Paul might have replied, Very true, but very 
impertinent; for it is plain that whatever may be the 
abstract meaning of the words, I had not, in condemning 
holy days, the Christian Sabbath at all in mind, and, 
therefore, did not condemn it. 5. Finally, if St. Paul 
really condemned and ignored all days, he stands in op- 
position to St. John, for he recognized and observed a 
day, even the Lord’s day. And we may add, he stands in 
opposition to the Lord himself, who revealed his glorious 
person to St. John in the very act of being “in the 
spirit” and recognizing the Lord’s day. So far, then, 
from making void the Christian Lord’s day, St. Paul con- 
firmed it. He abolished its rival. He swept away the 
Jewish rubbish to make way for the Christian edifice. 
But we are, second, to prove that he did abolish the 
Jewish Sabbath. Yet this seems hardly necessary, for 





| the week. 
| of the Jewish Sabbaths condemned all Christian observ- 





we have already abundantly shown the Jewish Sabbath 
absolutely perished with the Jewish dispensation. And, 
although the word Sabbaths, in the time of the apostle, 
was undoubtedly extended so as to include other sacred 
days, yet it can hardly be supposed that he did not mean 
to condemn in the word Sabbath the very day which the 
word specifically designated. Moreover, to show that the 
weekly Sabbath was intended, he additionally specifies 
the other sacred days which the word s@metimes in- 
cluded. It is plain that he classed the Jewish Sabbath 
with circumcision as a null institution, which could be 
innocently observed only when it did not involve some 
relapse into Judaism. Writing to the Romans he consid- 
ered it a matter indifferent. Writing to the Galatians he 
denounces it as a symptom of Jewish apostasy. 

III. We are to prove that the abolition of Jewish Satur- 
day Sabbatism involved the abolition of all Saturday 
Sabbatism. On this we may remark, 1. As we have be- 
fore shown that Saturday can furnish no proof of having 
been the very day of the creational Sabbath, the abolition 
of its Judaic claims leaves it on a@ level with the rest of 
2. St. Paul’s condemnation of all observance 


ance of the day on which they stood. For he condemns 
not a particular mode of keeping, but all Keeping of the 
day whatever. He knows no Christian way of keeping 
the Jewish “day.” 38. St. Paul so condemned the “day” 
that his converts were justly entitled to consider it, as 
no doubt they did consider it, as no Sabbath and no sacred 
day in any sense whatever. They did, without a rational 
doubt, feel not only entitled but bound to sink it to the 
ordinary rank of the other secular days of the week. 
They were fully entitled to labor at their ordinary busi- 
ness during its hours, and to hold that, so far forth as it 
was concerned, no Christian Sabbath existed. 4. All 
this is amply confirmed by the fact that the early ortho- 
dox Christians seem uot only to have sunk its claims, to 
have overpast it with neglect in order to hold their con- 
vocations on Sunday, but even to have set keeping the 
Lord’s day in orthodox opposition to Judaic and heretical 
Sabbatizing. 

On the whole, if we have in this article attained our 
object, we have proved that there is a Christian sacred 
day; and that it is not Saturday, and can, therefore, be 
no other day than Sunday. If, therefore, we prove a per- 
petual Sabbath, its only inheritor must be the same sacred 
day; and so Sunday is the Sabbath of the ereation and 
decalogue. On this point wait our next article. 





Stems, Piterury, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Sratistics OF THE MeETHOpIsT IcrrscopaAL CHURCH 
Sourn.—The Minutes of the annual conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South for 1855-56 show, in 
the twenty-two conferences, the following number of 
ministers and members: effective traveling preachers, 
2,078; superannuated and supernumerary preachers, 151; 
local preachers, 4,628; white members, 397,727; white 
probationers, 49,645; colored members, 147,472; colored 
probationers, 22,678; Indian members, 3,613. Present 
total of members and ministers, 627,992. The increase 
in the traveling ranks for the current year over that of 
1854-55 is, of traveling preachers, 187; of local preach- 
ers, 267; of white members, 18,851; of colored members, 





5,566; and a decrease of 144 Indian members, matang, as 
the net total increase, 24,689. The total traveling min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Charch is 5,408, of local 
preachers, 6,610, and of members, 799,431—making the 
grand total of traveling preachers in the United States 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, as follows: 7,637; of 
local preachers, 11,238; and of members, 1,420,566, or, 
including ministers and members, 1,439,441. 

Price or LireraTuRE.—The average sum per page paid 
to contributors in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal is one 
guinea, or about $5. The page is the same size with that 
of the Repository, but the type is a shade smaller. In 
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Tait’s, Sharpe’s, Bentley’s, and the New Monthly Maga- 
zines, the sum of $2.50 per page is what is allowed “ paid 
contributors.” The quarterly reviews pay their contribu- 
tors ordinarily from $40 to $80 for an article of sixteen 
printed pages in length. Routledge & Co., London, en- 
tered into a contract, a short time since, with the novel- 
ist, Edward Bulwer Lytton, to pay him $100,000 for the 
use of the e@pyright of all his works for ten years. 


HiawatHa.—The song of Hiawatha, a poem, by Henry 
W. Longfellow, has passed to its thirty-fifth edition of one 
thousand copies each. This is an immense sale for an 
American poem, and one that has been less than twelve 
months before the public. 


Unirep Srates Retiaiovs Stratistics.—-The Churches 
of this country may be divided into two classes, the evan- 
gelical and unevangelical, whose aggregate of members, 
ministers, etc., may be thus summed up: 


Number of ministers..............sccessseesserees 30,100 
Number of bers 

Value of church buildings.... 
Accommodations in churches 
Population in tion with d 














The average number of churches in the United States 
is about one to every seventy-five square miles. The 
average value of churches is $2,357, and their average ca- 
pacity of accommodation 376 persons. There are five 
churches to every 3,000 of the total population. Seventy- 
two dut of every one hundred of the latter can be accom- 
modated at one sitting. These accommodations, however, 
are not equally distributed. For example, there are in 
Massachusetts 19 churches to every 100 square miles, 
while in Texas the number is only about 1 in 700, and in 
Arkansas 1 in 170 square miles. 

In the total population there is one church to the num- 
ber of persons given: 














AL id RE a nce et ee: 1,793 
Baptiat....0cscccoccccce ecocee 2,478 
Presbyteri 4,769 
Epi TAR... .ococcoccsccccevcoccsoes once secsenencegecossse sccosecoesec ces 15,874 
Catholic............ 8,901 
Other Bects......cccccccccccrcessceserereeecsecsccereccccescscees 2,923 





In Great Britain the churches are adequate to the ac- 
tommodation of 57 per cent. of the population. 

The Roman Catholic Church, while its numerical 
strength has largely increased within the last century, 
has made but little native progress, and its aggregate 
increase falls far short of the progress of other denom- 
inations. 

The following comparison will make the point clear: 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

















1785. 1850. 
Number priests.......es-ccsseseeserepereesenarseeennes on 1,800 
Populatiom.....cccccccccccscccececessoveeseosesccooepecece 30,000...... 2,200,000 
METHODIST. 

Number mimisters..........ssccsseesssecseererereees Liscoce 8,500 
Population.........-cerccrrrssseresrrsereceereeessecsenes 1,000...... 6,000,000 
BAPTIST. 

Numbér minist % 450... 10,000 
Population % 40,000...... 5,000,000 
+» PRESBYTERIAN. 

Number ministers..............-ssessesseseeseseereee 177 cco 4,000 
Populati Siotthdihinesncitiberiniis 30,000...... ,000 


It must be borne in mind in this comparison that sev- 
eral most important abatements are to be made from this 
view of the Roman Catholic statistics—first, that during 
this period the filibustering propensities of the American 
people had bought up, or fought into the original terri- 
tory over two miilions of square miles, more than twice 


the original area of the country, and all that, save Ore- 
gon, perhaps, Roman Catholic territory. 

Tue Banks ry THE Unrrep States.—The following is a 
statement of the condition of the banks of the United 
States on the Ist of January, 1856. The whole number 
of banks and branches throughout the Union is 1,273: 


$335,611,990 
177,157,412 
237,963,981 
30,551,528 


$781,285,906 








. 22,927,277 
$781,285,906 
The above statement exhibits upon comparison with 
the lst day of January, 1855, an increase in the amount 
of capital of $9,488,708, of circulation $12,101,018, of 
deposits, $30,909,245, and of specie, $2,460,962. 


Macuinery iy THE Homan Frame.—Very few, even 
mechanics, are aware how much machinery there is in 
their own bodies. Not only are there hinges and joints 
in the bones, but there are valves in the veins, a forcing 
pump in the heart, and other curiosities. One of the 
muscles of the eye forms a real pulley. The bones which 
support the body are made precisely in that form which 
has been calculated by mathematicians to be strongest 
for pillars and supporting columns—that of hollow cyl- 
inders. 

Priuratity or Worips.—Professor Agassiz believes that 
there is internal evidence that the organic beings of this 
globe form by themselves a complete system, which does 
not admit of the supposition that there are other mem- 
bers of the system living elsewhere, and any animals in 
other systems can not be constructed on the same plan 
of organization. 

Russian Pustications.—During the year 1854, 861 
works in the Russian language, and 451 in foreign lan- 
guages, were printed in Russia; besides 2,940 scientific 
and literary treatises in the different periodicals. Thé 
number of authors was 1,239, that of printing offices— 
for works in the Russian language—85, of which 45 were 
at work in St. Petersburg, 16 in Moscow, and the re- 
mainder in various other towns of the empire. 


A Memoraste Year.—During 1855 there were seventy- 
three battles fought, or more than one a week, with an 
average loss of a thousand men killed in each, excluding 
those who have fallen by disease or in skirmishes, those 
who died in the hospital or the ambulance, the wounded 
and disabled, the maimed, missing, and prisoners. As 
the number left dead upon the field is usually only about 
one-fourth the entire loss in a battle, the number swept 
out of existence must have been about 300,000—the 
bloodiest year since that in which the battle of Waterloo 
occurred, 

Tue Mexican Cuurcu.—The immense wealth of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Mexico is often spoken of on, 
account of its influence in political affairs. While the 
annual income of the republic does not exceed $9,000,000, 
the revenues of the Church amount to $28,000,000. The 
product of the tithes, on an average, is estimated at $1,- 
835,000 per annum, and in addition to this, the clergy 
possess an immense capital in specie, the accumulation 
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of three centuries, arising partly from bequests, and 
partly from surplus income. The ecclesiastical establish- 
ment consists of one archbishopric—that of Mexico—and j 
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* This does not include the membership of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, ; 
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nine bishoprics, the income of which is derived chiefly 
from that portion of the tithes intended for the subsist- 
ence of the clergy, and amounts to $409,000, the arch- 
bishop receiving $130,000. The total number of convents 
is 150, the Franciscans having 68, the Dominicans 25, the 


Augustines 22, the Mercedarians 19, and the Carmelites_ 


16. The entire number of individuals in these convents 
is 2,514, the number of curacies 40, and of Missions 101. 
Besides this large number of friars and convents, the 
Propaganda Fide has five colleges, 344 religious, and 60 
missions. 


Tue New York ANNIvERsARIES.—The following are the 
financial exhibits of the societies which met in New York 
city in May for the years 1854, 1855, and 1856: 


















1854. 1855. 1856. 
American Tract Society.............+. $415,159 $413,174 $415,606 
American Bible Society..... 394,340 346,811 393,317 
Am. B. C. Foreign Mission 154,232 158,700 
Pres. Board Foreign Mission 174,453 181,074 190, 
Am. Home Mission Society...... 191,209 180,137 195,548 
Am. For. and Ch. Union......... 75,701 63,867 65,500 
Am. Bap. Home Mis. Society.... 62,630 64,345 51,541 
Am. and For. Bible Society 097 41,000 
Am. Seamen’s Friend Society... 21,500 
Am. Antislavery Society................ ly 8,000 
New York State College Society...... 10,609 17,571 18,693 
Am. Female Guardian Society......... 17,870 20,123 27,925 
Society for Ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the JewS............0aap-« sseeee 14,000 10,000 7,000 
Children’s Aid Society.......... peuneaone oe 9,859 10,164 
Tota] ...ccecoccoscccescocccsanpococsceesess «-eaoscccsstgAnyeen O1,018, 100 
1,545,383 
This year more than Jast.............sccesscosseeseseessseees $67,812 


Frem this, it appears that the receipts during the year 
1854 were greater than those of 1855, but will fall short 
of 1856. The hard times of 1855 had their effect upon 
benevolence as well as upon all other commodities; but 
with increasing prosperity, we shall see increased contri- 
butions. 

It must be observed, in regard to the Tract Society, 
that of the sum reported in its behalf $257,170 were from 
sales of publications, and that as to the American B. C. 
Foreign Missions only seven months are embraced. 


Harvarp University.—The whole number of alumni, 
ordinary and honorary, of this institution is given at 
8,369; deceased, 4,803; surviving, 3,566. Alumni in 
course, 6,612; deceased, 4,339; surviving, 2,273. The 
available funds of the University are stated to be $1,015,- 
760. Of this amount there are appropriated, 





To the support of the Academical De ment..........0 6,216 
To the Theological  cemtontes certaarte ~ Oar 
SP BE IE, Biss copslscevsiporacsoseupsevasnsresconsoncnnnscet 623 
To the Medical School...........scccsssececocserapeesceseee 47,836 
[a .. | a 175,424 
Se i iitontassrattasoinnnesonbences 10,000 
For annufties, ete.......... 45,718 
For various purposes 123,243 


The total number of books in the libraries of the Uni- 
versity is as follows: 
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SEPARATION OF THE Sexes IN ScHoors.—On this point 
Mr. Stowe, a celebrated Glasgow teacher, uses the follow- 
ing language: 

“The youth of both sexes of our Scottish peasantry 
have been educated together, and, as a whole, the Scots 
are the most moral people on the face of the globe. Edu- 
eation in England is given separately, and we have never 
heard from practical men that any benefit has arisen 





from this arrangement. Some influential individuals 
there mourn over the prejudice on this point. In Dublin, 
a larger number of girls turn out badly who have been 
educated alone till they attain the age of maturity, than 
of those who have been otherwise brought up—the séfia- 
ration of the sexes has been found to be injurious. It is 
stated on the best authority, that of those girls educated 
in the schools of convents, apart from boysjithe great 
majority go wrong within a month after being let loose 
on society and meeting the other sex. They can not, it 
is said, resist the slightest compliment or flattery. The 
separation is intended to keep them strictly moral,,but 


this unnatural seclusion actually generates the very prin-, 


ciples desired to be avoided. 

“We may repeat, that it is impossible to raise girls as 
high, intellectually, without boys as with them; and it is 
impossible to raise boys, morally, as high without girls. 
The girls morally elevate the boys, and the boys intel- 
lectually elevate the girls. But more than this—girls 
themselves are morally elevated by the presence of boys, 
and boys are intellectually elevated by the presence of 
girls. Girls brought wp with boys are more positively 
moral, and boys brought up in school with girls are more 
positively intellectual by the softening influence of the 
female character. 

“In the Normal Seminary at Glasgow the most benefi- 
cial effects have resulted from the more natural course. 
Boys and girls, from the age of two or three years to 
fourteen or fifteen, have been trained in the same class- 
rooms, galleries, and play-grounds, without impropriety; 
and they are not separated, except at needlework.” 


Tue Otpest Boox.—A gentleman in Alabama owns a 
manuscript Bible, which is said to be the oldest book in 
the United States. It was written a thousand years ago. 
The owner gives the following description of it: The 
book is strongly bound in boards of old English oak, and 
the leaves are fastened together by thongs. The leaves 
are of parchment of a most superior quality, of a fine- 
ness and smoothness little inferior to satin. The pages 
are all ruled with great uniformity and beauty, and writ- 
ten in the old German text, divided into chapters and 
verses, The first chapter of every book is commeneed 
with a large capital letter, beautifully executed, and 
splendidly illuminated with red, blue, and black inks, 
which still retain their vivid colors; and no two of the 
capital letters in the volume are alike. Some monk, 
probably, beguiled many a weary hour of his monotonous 
life in writing and ornamenting this rare and valuable 
relic. 


Wuy Curmates Caance.—A pamphlet, by John Mur- 
ray, civil engineer, has recently been published in Lon- 
don, in which he endeavors to account for the changes in 
climate in different countries, which have taken place in 
the last century by the changeable position of the mag- 
netic poles. The magnetic variation or declination of 
the needle is well known. At the ‘present time it 
amounts, in London, to about twenty-three degrees west 
of north, while in 1659 the line of variation passed 
through England, and then moved gradually west till 
1816. In that year a great removal of ice took piace on 
the coast of Greenland; hence it is inferred that the cold 
meridian, which now passes through Canada and Siberia, 
may at one time have passed through Italy; and that if 
the magnetic meridian returns, as it is now doing, to its 
old lines in Europe, Rome may once more see her Tiber 
frozen over. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

PionEERS oF THE West; oR, Lire 1x THE Woops. By 
W. P. Stréekland. New York: Carlton d& Phillips. 12mo., 
408 pp. $1. Illustrated with wood cute—This is just such 
a work as has long been wanted for popular use. Dr. 
Strickland had a capital theme, and he has made a cap- 
ital book—trich, racy, full of striking incident and thrill- 
ing adventure. It should be the companion of every 
fireside. 


Lerrers From Europe: being Notes of a Tour through 
England, France, and Switzerland. By E. Thomson, D. D. 
LL. D., with a Preface by Bishop Morris. Cincinnati: 
Swormstedt & Poe. 12mo., 800 pages. Price, 75 cents.— 
Dr. Thomson is well known as a chaste and piquant es- 
sayist. In this volume he appears to equal advantage as 
a letter-writer. No one will tire of his letters. They 
are rich in matter, and show their author to be a keen 
observer, as well as a close reasoner. 


Tue Sacrep Hour. By Rev. Marwell P. Gaddis. 
Printed for the Author, at the Methodist Book Concern, Cin- 
cinnati. 16mo., 364 pages.—The above is the taking title 
of a work just issued from the press. It consists mainly 
of letters interchanged between two sisters, detailing 
their religious experience—especially their strugglings 
after holiness. Brother Gaddis has supplied such con- 
necting links as were necessary to the unity of the work. 


Typicat Forms anp Specuan Enps in Creation, by 
James M’ Cosh, LL. D., a stout octavo of 539 pages, de- 
fines a law of unity, both of rudimental design and of 
special adaptation in all the natural creation; thus show- 
ing that all things were constructed upon a predeterm- 
ined plan; or, to quote the language of a reviewer of the 
work: “One order of creation typifies another above it, 
and so on to the highest, showing that each is not only 
related to each, as the product of the same creative 
power, but all have elements of design, use, and promise, 
in common, and all are, so to speak, formed upon the 
same elementary model. These types and antitypes, the 
work argues, run through the whole visible universe, and 
the object is to demonstrate this law. The facts and 
illustrations adduced in support of the theory are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, learned, and judiciously stated. The 
best of them are taken from the facts and relations of 
the animal formations and functions, and nothing can 
excel the minute, orderly, and graphic delineations here 
pointed out. It would be valuable as a mere book of sci- 
ence in one of its most recondite departments, even if its 
higher logical purpose were absent. The doctrine of the 
book is very important—reaching a great way into the 
deepest theoriesof philosophy and theology.” We refer 
the reader to a specimen of the style and logic of the 
work in the body of the present number of the Reposi- 
tory. New York: R. Carter & Bros. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

A Sxconp Journey Rovunp THe Wort, by Ida 
Pfeiffer, is a duodeciniio volume of 500 pages, in which 
we have notes of travel, from London to the Cape of 
Good Hope, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, the 
Moluccas, etc., California, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and 
the United States. The work is divided into twenty- 





Hotices. 


three. chapters, several of which betray great negligence 
of style. The principal merit of the volume is the mass of 
information furnished in regard to the Indian and semi- 
Indian tribes among whom she traveled. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co. 

Tue SurFerinea Savior; or, MEDITATIONS ON THE Last 
Days or Curist, by F. W. Krummacher, author of “ Elijah 
the Tishbite,” the “ Martyr Lamb,” etc., translated by Sam- 
uel Jackson, is a volume which will find a warm welcome 
from every true Christian heart. Originally the volume 
was published in the form of fifty-one discourses; but 
the translator, under the sanction of the author, has 
modified the work somewhat, making it more attractive, 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. Cincinnati: George 8. Blanch- 
ard, 39 West Fourth-street. 

Tue Teacuer; or, Morar Inrivences Empioyep 
THE INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE Youxe. A 
new and revised edition. By Jacob Abbott. With Engrav- 
ings. 12mo., pp. 353. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & C€o—The contents of the 
nine chapters of this volume are, Interest in Teaching; 
General Arrangements; Instruction; Moral Discipline; | 
Religious Influence; Mt. Vernon School; Scheming; Re 
ports of Cases; The Teacher’s First Day. We can com- | 
mend the volume as one of great value. No school- 
teacher should be without it, or some similar manual. 


Tue Rise or THE Dutcu Rervsiic. A History, by John 
Iethrop Motley, in three volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: H. W. Derby & Co.—This work is a 
history of the Netherlands, and embraces a chapter in the 
annals of Protestantism the most thrilling and important. 
The style of Mr. Motley is engaging and impassioned. 
You start with him, and in starting there is an impetus 
obtained which hurries you on almost without the ability 
or the inclination to stop. We do not wonder now‘that 
Mr. Prescott so highly praised Mr. Motley, and that he 
said of him, “He is front rank among historians.” We 
should like to see these volumes widely cirenlated and 
read ; especially should ministers, and teachers, and stu- 
dents be in possession of them. 

PuystoLoey axD CaLisTHENICS, FoR ScHoots AND Faw- 
mgs, by Catherine E. Beecher, in four parte, treats of the 
following topics: of the organs that support and move 
the body, that convey nourishment and purity to the 
body, etc.; of the laws of health to the lungs, the organs 
of digestion, nutrition, secretion, etc.; of the abuses of 
the digestive organs, the skin, the brain, and nerves, and 
of abuses in the manner of dress, etc.; of exercises for 
the chest and lungs, how to perfect the muscles of the 
arms, and hands, and trunk, etc. At the close of the 
volume a large number of the attitudes practiced in cal- 
isthenic exercises are furnished. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. On sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 

Mr. James J. Jarvis, who some time since published s 
volume, entitled, Parisian Sights and French Principles, 
seen through American Spectacles, has brought out & 
second series, which, to our view, is superior in point of 
interest to volume first. It is profusely illustrated, and 
furnishes us a very minute,and full account of Parisian : 
life. From the first to the last page, Mr. Jarvis enter- ’ 
tains his readers, and one finishes the book with rs 
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for more. Italian Sights and Papal Principles, seen 
through American Spectacles, is the title of still another 
volume from the pen of Mr. Jarvis. Its pictures of Ro- 
manistic beggars, priests, etc., are any thing but flatter- 
ing to Pius IX. Published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York; and on sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


SKETCHES AND ADVENTURES IN Maperra, Portuaat, 
AND THE ANDALUSIAS OF Sparx. By the Author of Daniel 
Webster and his Cotemporaries. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati; H. W. Derby & Co. 12mo., 445 
pages.—A very lively and readable volume. The geo- 
graphical information is very considerable. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and well-worked. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tue Nort Brrrish Review, for February, has papers 
entitled, France and Scotland; Dr. George Wilson on 
Color Blindness; Scottish Schools for the Middle Classes ; 
Bunsen’s Signs of the Times; Mettray and Red Hill; Ben 
Jonson; Recent Sermons—Scotch, English, and Irish; 
Hotels; Italian Character and Italian Prospects. Repub- 
lished by L. Scott & Co., 79 Fulton-street, New York. 
Terms, $3 a year. 





Wuy Americans Love Swakspeare. An address by 
J. F, Hurst, Professor of Ancient Languages in Hedding 
Litérary Institute, Ashland, N. Y. 

Tue Cycropepia or American Literature, by Evart 
A. Duyckinck and George L. Duyckinck—a reviews the 
title of a pamphlet of 32 pages sent us. It is caustic in 
its paragraphs, but justly so. The Cyclopedia, “ pre- 
pared” by the brothers Duyckinck, though in some re- 
spects valuable, is exceedingly deficient and inaccurate in 
regard to its summary of American literature, and bears 
unmistakable marks of having een gotten up in a 
hurry, and for the prime object of selling. 


* CaTaLocuk oF THE University or Micuican, for 
1855-56, shows a list of students, as follows: freshmen, 
7h; sophomores, 59; juniors, 80; seniors, 21; partial 
course, 42; medical and others, 167: total, 390. Rev. H. 
P. Tappan, D. D., LL. D., President. 

Tue Nortu American Review, for April, in its list of 
articles, has one devoted to our Life and Times of Bishop 
Hedding. A very handsome tribute to the book, as well 
as to Methodism, is paid by the reviewer—a circumstance 
somewhat marvelous, considering that the North Amer- 
ican is controlled by the Unitarians. 


Hotes and Queries, . 


TrutH rv Worps.—Mr. Editor,—Did ever any of your 
readers, or your learned Doctorship’s self, think of the 
propriety of calling private bankers brokers? I have a 
theory of my own as to the reason of names, but am not 
sure it would be accepted by every body as holding good 
in every instance. But that is no reason why I should 
not have my theory. And I am sure it does hold 
good in this instance. I imagine that names—including 
proper names, of course; I could not afford to omit 
them—are always significant of some leading quality or 
characteristic in the thing that bears the name. Now, 
in regard to this word, broker, I am clearly of opinion 
that it is a slightly corrupted form from breaker; and 
that the name was given to said bankers, either because 
people make shipwreck, figuratively, upon them, as nat- 
ural ships do upon the rugged breakers of the sea-coast, or 
else because these bankers are men who break people that 
trust in them. 

Again: what more beautiful illustration could be found 
of the correctness of my theory, than the word patient, 
as used to denote sick people, who have sent for the doc- 
tor, and have, as usual, poor sufferers, to wait an age be- 
fore the doctor makes his appearance! I am certain 
there are very few of your readers, who have not, by 
being themselves thus neglected, been taught the lesson 
of sympathy with all such unfortunates; and who have 
not been compelled to learn by experience, while waiting 
for the doctor, “ to possess their souls in patience.” 

One more illustration of my theory: the word school. 
You know, Mr. Editor, that with the aid of dictionaries 
and grammars, and a little helpful guessing, I manage to 
dig up a Greek root now and then. Well, I have found 
this word to mean in that language, leisure, idleness. 
How appropriate! Upon my word, it is exquisively ex- 
pressive! And how aptly, too, it explains what every 
one—and no ope better than yourself, an old professor— 





knows to be the fact: that the life of a scholar is a life 


of pure laziness! There is an old friend of mine who has 
long been convinced that preachers and teachers do not 
“earn their salt,” or what amounts to the same thing, 
their salt-money—salarium. This conclusion he has 
reached entirely from his own meditations on thefsub- 
ject, without any assistance, But what an additional 
satisfaction it will be to him, and others who think as he 
does, to learn that the opinion they entertain regpecting 
teachers, if not preachers, is so abundantly confirmed by 
the very word which denotes the sphere of theirjpre- 
tended labors. Indéed, I commend the fact as an ex- 
tremely interesting one, to all trustees of colleges, when 
sitting in conclave upon the question of professors’ s@l- 
aries, and to all quarterly conferences, when fixing the 
“table allowance” of the preachers that have been im- 
posed upon them for the year. 

Now I do not, by any meaiiis, claim the discovery of the 
true meaning of these words .as original with myself—I 
think they must have been known to those who first 
gave them their current application—I only claim the 
merit of calling public attention to them. What aston- 
ishes me is, that no one seems to have, at mt, any 
wery clear apprehension of the forcibleness truthful- 
ness of the words; what revelations they make; what 
peeps behind the curtain they give—these ity spoken 
words, choice apples of gold in pictures of silver! And 
still more do I wonder why those who, to all appearance, 
would seem to have so deep an interest in getting these 
truth-telling words suppressed, the bankers, doctors, and 
teachers, do not petition the Legislature to prohibit the 
use of the words, under penalty, as slanders, or, at least, 
do not negotiate with the dictionary-makers to have 
them left out of the next edition. 


Yours, truly, W. G, We 


“O Fear not THov To Dre.” —Mr. Editor,—Will you or , 


some of your correspondents furnish the name of the 
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author of the following poem? Whenyyears ago, I first 
met it, I shed tears on its perusal. JuLia. 

“0 fear not thou to die, 

Far rather fear to live—for life 
\» Has thousand snares thy feet to try 

By peril, pain, and strife. 
Brief is the work of death, 
But life—the spirit shrinks to see, 
How full, ere Heaven recall the breath, 
The cup of woe may be. 
O fear not thou to die; 
No more to suffer, or to sin, 
No snare without thy faith to try, 
No traitor heart within. , 
But fear, O rather fear, 
The gay, the light, the changeful scene, 
The flattering smiles that greet thee here, 
From heaven thy heart to win. 
O fear not thou to die, 
To die and be that blessed one, 
Who in the bright and beauteous sky 
May feel that never more 
The tear of grief, of shame shall come, 
For thousand wanderings from the Power, 
Who loved and called thee home.” 


Query.»-Years ago, in reading one of John Foster’s 
essays on Decision of Character, I met the following: 
*T hear a voice you can not hear, 
I see a hand you can not see.” 


Ihave met the same lines many times since. Can you 
tell me their authorship? 
Yours, truly, ELLEN. 
Answer.—In a pathetic ballad entitled “Colin and 
Lucy,” written by one Mr. Tickell, a century or so since, 
the lines may be found. The ballad opens thus: 
* “Of Leinster, famed for maidens fair, 
Bright Lucy was the grace; 
Nor e’er did Liffy’s limpid stream 
° Reflect a fairer face.” 
The stanza, from which the lines are taken, readé as 


follOws: 
“T hear a voice you can not hear, 


That cries I must not stay ; 
T see a hand you can not see, 
That beckons me away.” 


Query.—In what consisted the sin of Davd when he 
numbered the people? The deed was not surely wrong, 
per se, for arrangements were made for taking the census 
regularly. 

Query—Rieut anv Lerr.—Why do men use what we 
call the right hand more than they do the left hand? 


An Engligh physiologist and psychologist also, of no small 
reputati jr Benjamin Brodie, says it is because the 
right arm ig stronger than the left. Yet I see other 


physiologists of as quite a good reputation as Sir Benja- 
min denying the statement. Who will solve the diffi- 
culty? 

‘Errrarh rm Harrow Omvurcu-yarp.—The following 
lines were found written in pencil on a tomb at Harrow. 
They have been ascribed—I believe erroneously—to 
Byron: 

“ Beneath thesegreen trees, rising to the skies, 
The planter of them, Isaac Greentree, lies; 
A time shall come when these green trees shall fall, 
And Isaac Greentree rise above them all.” 
 %. 
Batries ‘OF THE RevoLtuTion.—“I sometimes make 


here, if you can use it, is one of the former. There may 
be some trifling errors, but, in the main, the statistics are 


correct to the figure.” 
British Loss. American Loss, 

Lexington, April 19, 1775...........s0++eseee0 273 84 
Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775 
Flatbush, August 12, 1776............+0sese00 400 
White Plains, August 26, 1776 
Trenton, December 25, 1776... 
Princeton, January 5, W717 Saiaiiaeainl tas 
Hubbardstown, August IY, 38, BVT... 
Bennington, August 16, 1777..ccccoccrceoeee 
Brandywine, September 11,1777 
Stillwater, September 17, 1777............++ 600 
Germantown, October 4, ‘1777 pechennensoetes 600... 
Saratoga, Oct. 17, 1777, Ei, Gagpentoes) ++, 752 
Red Hook, October 22, 1777 500 
Monmouth, June 26, 1778. 
Rhode Island. August 27, 1778. 
Brier Creek, March 30, 1779. 
Stoney Point, July 15, 1779..... 
Cumden, August 16, 1779........ 
King’s Mountain, October 1, 1780 
Cowpens, January 17, 1781.. 
Guilford C. H., March 15, 178 
Hobkirk Hills, April 25, 1781 ° 
Eutaw Springs, September, 17 
Yorktown, Oct. 19, 1781, (surren 
It will be observed, on counting the columns, that the 

British loss was 25,491, while the American loss was only 
8,557, or only about one-third as much. 

“Naxep Trutu.”—Every body has heard of this ex- 
ression, and almost every body at one time or another 
as used it. A writer in a London literary journal tries 

to solve its origin thus: “ Truth and Falsehood traveling 
one day, met at a river, and both went to bathe at the 
same place. Falsehood coming first out of the water, 
took his companion’s clothes, and left his own vile rai- 
ment, and then went on his.way. Truth coming out of 
the water sought in vain for his own proper dress, dis- 
daining to wear, the garb of Falsehood.’ Truth started 
all naked in pursuit of the thief, but not pbeing so swift 
of foot, has never overtaken the fugitive. Ever since he 


hag been known as ‘ Naked Truth.’ ” 

* Parsrep Sarp—Paintep Oceay.—Mr. Editor,—I have 
met the following two lines in my reading recently very 
often, and wish ¢o know if you can tell me where I shall 
find, or to whom they belong: 

“ As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.” 


Answer.—They, can be found in part second of the 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” by 8. T. Coleridge. The 
connection in which they stand is as follows: 
“Day after day, day after day 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

















Water, water, every-where, 

And all the boards did shrink; 
Water, water, every-where, 

And not a drop to drink.” 


Comparisons.—An Illinois correspondent sends us the 
following: 
“0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness— 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit 
Might never reach me more!” 
“0 that the desert were my dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race. 
And, hating no one, love but only her!” 
Bron. 


«© that I had in the wilderness*a lodging-place of way- 


CowPeER. 











faring men; that I might leave my people, and gé from 


notes and ask questions,” writes a correspondent, “and ' them!” Jeremiaa rx, 2. A. D. F. 
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Tex Txousanp Lives ror a Bycket.—About seven 
hundred years ago, in a country in Europe called Modena, 
and another country lying beside it, called Bologna, some 
soldiers belonging te the state of Modena took a bucket 
from a well in the state of Bologna, and carried it away. 
The old bucket was of no value, and might haye been 
replaced by a few pence, and, it is said, the soldiers car- 
ried it away for a frolic. But the people of Bologna took 
it as a great insult. 
and had a long and bloody conflict about it. More than 
ten thousand human beings were butchered because of 
the old bucket. 

“Heart or Hearts.”—Your correspondent should quote 
correctly. It is “heart of hearts;” that is, the center of 
my heart, where the love, etc., may be supposed to be in 
a peculiarly fine state of preservation. The same idea is 
sometimes presented as the “heart’s core.” If it is not 
now plain, it is the fault of the subject, not the exposi- 
tor. Two Sticks. 

“Tue TomeiaBrE Runs Ur.”’—As I have seen this story 
heretofore, it stated that when the Secretary received 
the note of the saucy clerk, informing him it did “ not 
run up at all,” he dispatched a note stating that the De- 
partment had no further use for his services whatever. 
Is the finale apocryphal? 


Query.—“ Why is it that some ministers invariably 
pronounce the word therefore, thurfur; and the word 
topic, tow-pik?”— Page 61 of January Repository. 

Answer.—After waiting three months to see if any ex- 
planation by some wiser head could be given of so re- 
markable a circumstance, and finding no one as yet ven- 
turing an opinion, allow me to suggest, with all possible 
diffidence and timidity, in view of my presumption, that 
it is, possibly, because said ministers do not know any 
better. . G. 

Curtous CompuTaTion.—To tell the Number of Daye 
in the Month by Counting the Knuckles.—By counting the 
knuckles on the hand, with spaces between them, all the 
months with thirty-one days will fall on the knuckles; 
and those with thirty days or less will*come on the 
spaces. January, first knuckle; February, first space; 
March, second knuckle; April, second space; May, third 
knuckle; June, third space; July, fourth knuckle; Au- 
gust, first knuckle; September, first space; October, 
second knuckle; November, second space; December, 
third knuckle. 


“Spare THE Rop, Spouw THE Cump.”—In Dr. Dibdin’s 
Bibliomania, 1811, I find the following, to which I call 
your attention as being a curious result of the diligence 
of a calculator, and the cruelty of a schoolmaster: 

“A German magazine recently announced the death of 
a schoolmaster in Suabia, who, for fifty-one years, had 
superintended a large institution with old-fashioned se- 
verity. From an average, inferred by means of recorded 
observations, one of the ushers had calculated that, in 
the course of his exertions, he had given 911,500 canings, 
121,000 floggings, 209,000 custodes, 136,000 tips with the 
ruler, 10,200 boxes on the ear, and 22,700 tasks by heart. 
It was further calculated that he had made 700 boys 
stand on peas, 6,000 kneel on a sharp edge of wood, 5,000 
wear the fool’s cap, and 1,700 hold the rod. How vast 
{exclaims the journalist] the quantity of human misery 
inflicted by a single perverse educator!” 

Query.—What is the origin of the phrase, “The tables 
are turned,” as applied to a change of fortune? 

. W. P. G. 





They declared war against Modena, , 





Tue Use or tHe ApostropHe.—In uniting the plural 
of one, two, three, do not use the apostrophe [’] as one’s, 
two’, three’s. Good writers never conform to the latter 
mode. Wordgworth, who was remarkably particular, not 
only in the choice of his words but in their orthography, 
wrote: 

“The sun has long been set, 
The stars are out by twos and threes ; 
The little birds are piping yet 
Among the bushes and tlie trees. 

AuTuorsHips oF Various Quorations.—Gulliver’s Trav- 
els. Written by Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745. 

Baucis and Philemon. Poetry. By Swift. 

“See, from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings.” 
From * Windsor® Forest,” by Alexander Pope, W68-1744. 
% As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears, ° 
The gathered winter of a thousand years.” 
Winter Piece in “Temple of Fame.”’—Pope. 

Pope’s translation of the liad obtained for him a clear 
sum of £5,3204s. Great part of the manuscript was 
written upon the backs and covers of letters, proving 
that it was not without reason he was called paper-eparing 
Pope. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

Rape of the Lock. Essay on Man. 
Works written by Pope. 

“Phere taught us how to live—and O! too high 
The price for knowledge—taught us how to die.” 
From Elegy on the death of Addison, by Thomas Tickell, 1686~ 

1740, 

Colin and Lucy. A Ballad. By Tickell. 

“In manners gentle, of affection mild, 
In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
From Pope on the death ef Gay. 
“T hate the man who builds his name 
On ruins of another’s fame.” 
John Gay, 1688-1732. 
“Far in a wild unkfown to human view, e 
From youth to age a reverend hermit grew, 
Remote from men, with God he passed his days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasure, praise.” 
From the Hermit, by Thos. Parnell, 1679-1718. 
“ Westward the course of empire takes fits way: 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the with the day, 
Time’s noblest offspring is the Inst.” » 
Bishop Berkley, 1684-1753. 

An Answer.—Mr. Editor —In the April number of the 
Repository it is asked, “‘ Why Easter comes sometimes in 
March and at other times in April?” 

It is because Easter is thus established: It is the first 
Stfnday after the first full moon after the vernal equinox. 
This, as any one can prove for himself, may bring Easter 
as early as the 2Ist of March, or as late as the 26th of 
April. 

The same correspondent ask§} “If ave are to observe it” 
as a festival, why does it not occur annually?” 

The first answer covers the second; for according to 
this rule for determining the day it must be ever shifting; 
and although the day comes every yed® yet it can not 
come always on a certain day of a certain month. 

But further: I do not think that we should observe the. 
day at all, as it is not entirely certain that we have es- 
tablished the right day. At least there is nothimg bind- 
ing in the case. . . G. 
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“back. She was the last child in the school I should have 





_loaf remaining, which was insufficient for themselves and 
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Mirror of Apothegm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote. 


A Szate Kerrrixe Scxoor.—The following pleasant an- | 
ecdote is from “Glances and Glimpses,” a new book by 
Harriet K. Hunt, who was once a teacher in Boston: 

“A cousin of mine in Charlestown, having passed 
away, it became proper that I should attend the funeral. 
It was school afternoon; I did not dismiss the scholars, 
and as they disliked»a monitor, I hit upon the following 
plan of leaving them: I placed in the chair a large, old- 
fashioned slate—it had been my father’s—wrote on it the 
names of the scholars in the order in which they sat; 
arranged*the needlework and reading—for I always had 
some interesting work read aloud by some older pupil 
every afternoon—and then said, ‘Now, children, when 
the clock strikes five leave your seats orderly, go to my 
chair, and place on the slate, by each of your names, a 
unit for good behavior, and a cross for bad. When I re- 
turn, I shall anxiously look at the slate; and the next 
morning, when you are all assembled, I will read the list 
aloud,.that every thing may be confirmed. But I é¢rust in 
you!” On miy,return I visited the school-room apd found 
but one cross on the slate, and that where I least expected 
it appended to the name of a beautiful, open, bright, 
brave child, who then promised much for the world—the 
fact of her haying rich parents being her greatest dzaw- 


thought capable of any misconduct. Well, the next 
morning came; the list was read; it proved truthful; 
but when I came to this name I said, ‘ My dear child, you 
must explain; why is this? what did you do? Looking 
up-to me with those soulful eyes, and speaking with a 
soulful tone, which ever made her an object of sacred 
interest, she repliéd, ‘I laughed aloud; I laughed more 
than once; I couldn’t help it, because a slate was keeping 
school!” « 


g@Txacuine By THE Bar.—A lady who was playing a dif- 

ficult tune to her music-master, not being able to get 
through with it to her satisfaction, threw down her music- 
book in a passion, and said to him, “Can you not teach 
me by the ear?” “I am very sorry,” replied he, “that 
it is noteim my power, madam; as I make it a rule only 
to teach by the:quarter.” 

A Suererish Lass.—Coutitelor Lamb—an old man at 
the time the late Lord Erskine was in the hight of his 
reputation—was a man of timid manners and nervous 
disposition, and usually prefaced his pleadings with an 
apology to that effect; and on one occasion, when opposed 
to ine, he happened to remark that“ he felt himself 
growitg more and more timid as he grew older.” “No 
wonder,” replied the witty but relentless barrister, “every 
one knows the older a lamb grows the more sheepish he 
becomes.” 


ALFRED AND THE, Bea@ar.—Alfred the Great, who died 
in the year 900, was of a most amiable disposition, and, 
we would hope, of genuine piety. During his retreat at 
Athelney, in Somersetshire, after his defeat by the Danes, 
a beggar camegéo his little castle and requested alms. 
His quéen informed Alfred that they had but one small 


their friends, who were gone in search of food, though 
with li hope of success. The king replied: “Give 
the poor Christian ong half of the loaf. He that could 


ie 





feed fiye thousand men with five loaves and two fishes, 
can certainly make the half loaf suffice for more than 


| our necessity.” The poor man was accordingly relieved, 
| and Alfred’s people shortly after returned with a store of 


fresh provisions! 

A Crry Ixcrpent.—A lady visiting New York saw, one 
day, on the side-walk, a ragged, cold, and hungry little 
girl gazing wistfully at some cake in a shop window. 
She stopped, and taking the little one by the hand led 
her into the store, though she was aware that bread might 
be better for the child than cake; yet desiring to gratify 
the shivering and forlorn one, she bought and gave her 
the cake she wanted. She then took her to another 
place, where she procured her a shawl and other articles 
of comfort. The grateful little creature looked the be- 
nevolent lady up full in the face, and with artless sim- 
plicity asked, “Are you God’s wife?” 

Tue Durrie Croak.—* Ralph,” said Mr. Ewing Maclae, 
uncle to Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, after hearing him preach 
one of his first sermons in public, “Ralph, did you notice 
that poor woman in the duffle cloak that sat under the 
pulpit when you were preaching to-day?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Well, my man, remember that people like her have 
souls as well as their betters, and that a minister’s busi- 
ness is to feed the poor and the illiterate as well as the 
rich and the educated. Your sermon to-day was a very 
ingenious and well-composed discourse, and in that re- 
spect did you great credit; but there wasn’t a word in it 
for the poor old woman in the duffle cloak.” The re- 
proof was well received and acted upon heartily in all of 
Ralph’s subsequent pulpit efforts. ’ 


* CLEaRNEss.—Mr. Jones says of Henchcliffe, bishop of 
Peterboro, that in the pulpit he spoke with the accent of 


a man of sense, such as he really was, in a superior de-. 


gree; but it was remarkable, and, to those who did not 
know the cause, mysterious, that there was not a corner 
of the church in which he could not be heard distinctly. 
The reason which Mr. Jones assignedswas, that he made 
it an invariable rule to do justice to every consonant, 
knowing that the vowels would speak for themselves. 
And thus he became the surest and clearest of speakers: 
his elocution was perfect, and never disappointed his 
audience. 

A Horse ror Surrer.—Dr. Butler was a man of pecu- 
liar manners. Being sent for to a lady’s house, the lady 
desired’ a servant to ask him what he would have for sup- 
per. “A roasted horse,” said the Doctor. The man 
stared and vanished; but, turning upon the stairs, soon 
reappeared, and said to the reverend divine, “Sir, will 
you please have a pudding in his stomach?” Butler, 
laughing, said, “ Thou hast a pudding of wit in thy head, 
and I like thee well. But why ask me what I choose for 
supper? I came here to give advice, and not to eat. I 
shall eat as the rest.” 

Aw Exvcration.—On the evening before a battle, an offi- 
cer came to Field Marshal de Toiras, and asked fermis- 
sion to visit his father—who, he said, was at the roint of 
death, and therefore he wished to pay him his last duties, 
“Go,” replied the General—who clearly perceived the 
true motive for this request—“ Honor thy father and thy, 
mother—that thy days may be long in the and” ° 
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Ghitor’s Gable, 


Enaravines.—Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky, and the 
Young Brood, are our engravings for the month. They 
are both well able to speak for themselves. The first 


' represents the region of country where the Great Miami 


empties into the Ohio, a short distance above Lawrence- 
burg, Ia. Immediately in the foreground we have a 
specimen of the trees and hills of Kentucky; to the left, 
and iu the distance, is Indiana, and to the right are the 
hills of the Ohio shore. The bridge of the Ohio and 


_ Mississippi Railroad Company is seen spanning the Mi- 


| crop of cormis 90 to 100 bushels per acre. 


| that little fellow, 


ami, and just crossing over the bridge is a train of cars. 
The bottom land in the vicinity on the Indiana side is 
subject occasionally to overflow, and is rendered ex- 
tremely fertile by the alluvial deposit. A not uncommon 
We presume 
the ground itself could not be bought short of from $200 
to $300 per acre. The Young Brood will excite a smile; 
of less than twelve months, in his 


| mother’s hands, appears to have some anxiety as to the 
| new-born chickens; but it is a sage question how near he 


could get to the cage without having the quality of his 
fingers tested by the bill of the old lady inside. Do not 


| let him get so close as to have that lively fire in his eye 
| changed to a something that will make rivulets down his 
| full cheeks. 


Artictes Deciinsp.—*“Thy Will be Done,” and 
“Home,” are both brief artieles, and both came very 
near passing. ‘‘God’s Voice on the Deep;” “ The Village 
of Shadows;” “Perseverance;” “ Never Despair ;” “The 


Volunteer ;”’ “ Who is the most Worthy?” “A Trip with 
| Bishop M’Kendree;” “Tears and Tempests;” “Tried 


Ship;” “Musings;” “The Worth of a Soul;” we are 
compelled, with reluctance, to put in our pigeon-hole— 
“rejected.” “Divinity of the Pentateuch,” a dialogue, 
has its points clearly stated, and foreibly argued in the 
maia, but its publication seems to us of doubtful propri- 
ety. The author of “The Ladies of the Carolinas,” 
should use his pen; he will yet make an author; but his 
present article we think it best not to publish. “ Spring 
is here,” is out of season, as spring is gone, and summer 
is come. “A Float over the Atlantic” has some good 
sea pictures, but, on the whole, we doubt the propri- 
ety of its publication. So also of the “Indian Ocean 
Ride.” 

Of the “ poetry” which we could not make up our mind 
to use, we note the following: “The Invocation; “Let 
the Work. be Done;” “Cédars of Lebanon;” “The Two 
Streams ;” “ Alone, yet not Alone;” “Lines on Recover- 
ing from Sickness;” “The Eternal Future;” “The 
Grave ;” “The Dreams of Childhood ;” “My Own;” “ An 
Acrostic ;” “To the Rainbow;” “Christ’s Miracle at a 
Wedding ;” “The Itinerant’s Refleetions;” “ Kenosha’s 
Treasure ;” “Toil on;” “The Widow’s Lesson;” “To 
Luella.” The first five stanzas of “ A Vision of Heaven” 
are good; but the last three are doubtful. “No Rose 
without Thorns ” is defective in euphony; but its author, 
writing with care and patience, will improve. “Twine 
Garlands for thy Mother—her Love is better than Pre- 
cious Gems,” breathes true affection, and somewhat the 
spirit of true poetry; but we hardly dare pass it. Pin- 
a who writes us from “The Banks of the Wild Pig- 


” inclosing a poem, must bear with us while we state 








that his afticle sounds amazingly familiar. Here is one 
verse: 
* Life is a sea—how fair its face— 
How smooth its dimpling Waters pace! 
Its canopy how pure! & 
But rocks below, and tem sleep 
Insidious, o’er the glassy d 
Nor leave ap hour secure.” 

It seems to us that» one»J. Mason Good, a good while 
ago, wrote something* very.much like this; but then we 
may be mistaken. “To a Star” has sever dines, 
but possesses scarcely merit as a whole to om pub- 
lication. Here is the best stanza: 

* Far dweller in a home of blue, 
Bright sentinel in the sky, 
Dost ever look on mortals down, 
Who hope to live on high?” 


Excerpta From Corresponpenct.—Having recently 
occasion to “treat,” as the physician$ say, a for 
symptoms by no means uncommon, the “fee,” voluntary 
of course, was as follows: “I can not refrain from render 
ing you my hearty thanks for your suécessful hydro 
treatment of some alarming seamed which had. dis” 
played themselves in me. 

“ Rev. Homarus Wilbur has very justly remarked that « 
‘the desire to poetize is one of the diseases naturally in- 
cidental to adolescence, which, if fitting remedies be not 
at once, and with @ bold hand, applied, may, become 
chronic, and render one who might else have become,“in 
due time, an ornament to the social circle, a painful net 
ject, even to nearest friends and relatives.’ 

“ As it is to your skillful application 6f the wet blanket ~ 
that I owe the reductiony while yet in its incipiency, of 


that inflammation whith doggerély I shall al- 
ways remain most trily and ully your “on ¥ 
servant.” 


o 
An Ohio young lady, engaged in school-teaching, 3 
us the following: 
Dear Editor,—When I was a little girl going to school, 
my dear mother used every afternoon to-¢eall for 
me and take me home in the oll me ae Those 


were days of greenness andy bliss, miethory of 
them lingers yet like a silver ‘my ears. Now 
that I am grown to years, amd | teacher instead of a 


pupil in the village school, I have no other to call with 
old Dobbin and carry me home, and none seldom to visit 
my little flock of children ip the school-room. But, will 
you believe me, the monthly visit of the Repositoty is an 
era almost in my life! When it comes, I soon have its 
leaves cut, and the more careful and orderly of my pupils 
get a look at its pictures, and a taste of its stories. Just 
to think, only yesterday afternoon I and a half a dogen of 
the girls were down under an old elm-tree by the side 
of the creek, and as I read a part of that piece, entitled, 
“Up and Down,” there was scarcely a dry eye in the, 
group. I do like your magazine, and I would sooner 4 
teach six days in the week for a whole quarter go 
without it. Now do not—please do not tear this scrap 
up, and think I am trying to flatter. Would that all the 
school-teachers of the land, as well as all the mothers, 
were subscribers to and readers of the Ladies’ mani } 
Yours, RA, 
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Sayines anp.DoinGs or THE LirtLe Ones.—Our friends 
continue to keep us apprised of the progress of their little 
ones in giving utterance to wise ‘and witty sayings... Here 
are a few: * 

A mother in Ohio says, “I was to-day reproying my lit- 
tle boy, very tenderly and feelingly, for some peevishness 
and naughtiness of which he had been guilty. After a 
hard struggle with himself his good nature at length 
| “gained the ascendemey; and with tears in his eyes He 
| said, ‘Mamma, I kmow what it is makes me a bad boy. 
It is because I don’t pray EARNESTLY enough.’ The 

words were uttered with great emphasis and feeling; and 

I trust my little boy of six sumniers.is even now learning 

to ‘pray earnestly.’ But may .nétjmany Christian men 

and trace many of their shortcomings to the fact 
’t pray earnestly enough?” 

Thesfollowing comes from Illinois: “ To some minds no 
feature of the Repository is more attractive than the 
anecdotes of children. Mothers and fathers, as well as 
the little ones, take delight in them. We—that is, wife 
and I—have together smiled andiighed, and sometimes 
wept over them. ‘We feel like adding our mite. We 
hav one little son left us, a smart, bright ‘three- 
years-old.’ Last week one day we had some codfish for 
Ginner—the first ever cooked in our family, and'the first 
ie had ever seen. It was, as such on its first introduction 
“is apt to be, talked of before the meal. At dinner I 
asked him what he would eat? Turning up his plate, he 
answered very gravely, ‘I’ll take a little of the codfish 
aristocracy.’ Up at the office the other day in his search- 
ings he found a mouse-trap, that amused him very 
greatly. He took it home and had his mother at work 
a® hour ‘setting’ it, for as fast as he would spring it. 

interfered with ‘domestic duty,’ and she refused 
longer to assist him, and told him to set it himself. He 
sat down on a eushion ‘and tried and tried’ in vain. 
Directly he laid it on a chaig, went behind the jamb, 
kneeled down and .in.agphisper along time. Af 
ter a while he ‘gain! Soon he cried out, 
here, mafand sure er6ugh it was set. His ma 
him how he did it.” His reply was, ‘I prayed to 
, and then I did it,” How sweet and simple the faith 

of @ child!” ° J. 


Hereis a mote from Indiana: “T have a little girl about 
five years of age. She has been in town all her days; 


cae Whe Searcely ever seen an old-fashioned 
Fevizes. ander she has picked up the 
words so beautiful ler, and the sweet tune of ‘My 
Mother’s eid @ritten” by Gen. Morris. One stanza 
runs thus: » 4- 


‘Ab! well dol remember those 
~ Whose names these records bear, 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close, 
. After the evening prayer,’ etc. 
Lida, however, rendered it far more literally, and 

», startled us almost out of our propriety, by singing, 
7 ‘Who round our stove-hearth used to close,’ etc. 
i Isn’t that bringing in an iron style of poetry? It so 
* Thefollowinig two found their way to us from Bangor, 

“Here, Bab,” said one boy to another, much smaller 
than himself, “I want-you to run into the store and buy 


me = neat’s-foot oil.” 
“Ves,” said theychild, trotting off to execute his com- | 


“a young gentleman, toward whom she entertained feel- 





mission. In a few moments 
says he Gon’t keep it.” 

“ Don’t keep it! why, yes he does. I got some theres 
yesterday. Idon’t believe you asked right. ‘What did 
yon say?” 

“T told him my brother wanted to, buy some fi 
oil.” 

A certain young lady received one evening a call fgom 


returned, saying, “Mr. — 


ings the most friendly one can imagine. Her caller 
seemed in no hurry to depart, even when the charch- 
clock struck nine. The young lady’s little brother, who 
was also her bed-fellow, had for some time been stretched 
at full length on the hearth-rug, sleepily awaiting for the 
departure of the—to him—rather unwelcome Visitor. 
Seeing no signs of such an event, and having no mind to 
remain longer on his uncomfortable couch, or to retire 
alone, the boy stuck up his curly head, and as the last 
stroke of the “nine-o’clock bell” died away, he said, 
winking drowsily, “Mr. —, the bell has rung, and it is 
bedtime. Don’t you think your ma wilf want you at. 
home now?” A. Moors. 
The following appeared originally, we think, in-an In- 
diana journal. It is good enough to be put om record. 
It relates to a bright-eyed boy of some five sum the 
pet of a regular church-going family, and himealf ¥ troll 
little mischief. On Saturday he had been bribed to go to 
bed early, with the promise that he should go to church 
with the family next day. “On Sunday morning it was 
found inconvenient to put the youngster through the reg- 
ular course of washing and dressing necessary for his 
proper appearance in the congregation; and the family. 
slipped off without him. They had not, however 
than got comfortably seated in their pew, when ii 
the youngster with nothing on but a night-wrapy 
cloth-cap. ‘You forgot me,’ said he, in ay 
enough to be heard all over the chareh. The 
of the parents. can be more easily imagined 
scribed.” This is not merely a joke; but a serious 
tical lesson to parents to keep ‘promises they mak® 
their children. 


Here is another item full of touching beauty: While Bs 


passing up King-street, we saw a little boy sitting on® 
curb-stone. He was apparently about five or six years © 
old, and his well-combed hair and clean hands and face, 
bright, though well-patched apron, and whole appearanc® 
indicated that he was the child of a loving, though indi- 
gent mother. As we looked at him closely, we were 
struck with the heart-broken expression of his counte- 
nance, and the mark of recent tears on his cheek 9,» 
yielding to an impulse which always leads us to 
thize with the joys or sorrows of the little ones, we 
st@pped, and putting a hand upon his head, asked what 
was the matter? He replied by holding) ap a 
hand, in which he held the fragmehts of a broken 
figure of a cow. 

“Q, is that all?* ‘Well, never’ mind it. Step into the 
nearest toy-shop and buy another,” and we dropped a 


a 


. 





fourpence into his hand, “and that will’ buy one, Will-it, 

not?” me 
“© yes,” replied he, bursting in a paroxysm of srieh, 

“but this was little Tommy’s, and he’s dead !” -. 
We gave him the last piece of silver we possessed, 

had it been gold, we doubt not if he would have no 

it more thap he did the silver. The wealth of the 


could not have supplied the vacancy that the aegis 8 - 
that toy had le‘t in his little unsophisticated h 4 | 
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